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Three important reports from one record— 
automatically prepared from punched cards 


re is a fast and economical method of obtaining 
le accurate information required by independent 

mts. International Electric Punched Card Ac- 
dunting Machines automatically provide compre- 
ensive reports in minimum time ... and with 
Minimum effort. 
Agents’ Commission Statements, and Brokers’ Bills, 

ounts Current Reports, and Expiration Lists are 
ia pared by the accounting machine from one single 


bup of punched cards. 


This modern machine method also supplies impor- 
tant information for discussing and analyzing each 
account. 


The economy and efficiency of the Punched Card 
Method of Accounting are recognized today by lead- 
ing insurance companies. Find out how this method 
can eliminate tedious routine work for your agency. 
Write for complete information today. 


CONTEMPORARY ART OF THE UNITED STATES 


. . « two unusual exhibits, in the International Business Machines Corporation’s Galleries of Science 
and Art, at the World’s Fair of 1940 in New York and the Golden Gate International Exposition. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building 


Branch Offices 
5930 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, W. Y. “AGHIW (WM PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 












Indemnity Agents! 


EXTRA MERITS 


for 


GIFT AWARDS 
this month for 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
Closing Bid Prices 


/ ee Z 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporatioy 


1940 Range April 
High Low 30, 1849 



























Insurance News 


. Aetna Cas. & Surety Company ............ 133 121 123 
AUTOMOBILE PUBLIC LIABILITY Aetna Insurance Company ................ 53% 491% 52y 
TY AMA Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 33% 30% 
and PROPER D GE Agricultural Insurance Company .......... 84 74 a 
. American Alliance Ins. Company .......... 24% 22 22 
business in our American Equitable Assur. Co. ............ 20% 19% 20 
” ‘ . 7 American Home Fire Assur. Co. .......... 7% 614 7 
We're 20 in ‘40 and going like 60 American Ins. Co. (Newark) ..........+++- 14% 13% sh 
Sales Campai American Re-Insurance Company ......... 491% 45% 47 
= American Reserve Ins. Company .......... 2414 19 20 
American Surety Company ...............- 52% 48% 504 
Seven out of every ten car owners are with- Automobile Insurance Company ........... 35% 34 35 
. . h Baltimore American Ins. Company ........ 8 7% ™ 
out this protection . . . more needed than Bankers & Shippers Ins. Company ........ 104 98% 10 
; ; Boston Insurance Company .............-. 640 605 615 
ever before because of mounting jury Camden Fire Ins. Association ............. 21% 
awards. Anyone who can afford to own Carolina Insurance Company ............. 314 22% 2% 
‘ City of New York Ins. Company .......... 241% 22% 
and operate a car can afford insurance. As Connecticut Gen’] Life Ins, Co. ............ 2914 26%4 2 
a matter of fact, those who feel they can t Continental Casualty Company ........... 38 34% By 
mos Loot Continental Insurance Company .......... 10% 38 
afford it are least able to afford driving Eagle Fire Insurance Company ........... 1% 1% 1% 
without it. Be sure to order a supply of our Employers Reinsurance Corp. ............ 3 . 51 
: Excess Ins. Co. of America ............+++- 1 &y 
new illustrated folder to help you get the Federal Insurance Company ...........+-+- 51% 46% 48 
business . . . and get more free Gift Awards. Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ............. 128% 121 1254, 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. ............. 40% 37% 384 
Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia ................ 70 67 68 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. ............ 99 92 97 
CASUALTY Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark ....... 10% 9% 94, 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co. .............+. 33% 29% 20% 
General Reinsurance Corp. ...............+. 43% 40% 42 
Georgia Home Insurance Co. .............. 27 23% 264 
SU RETY Gibraltar Fire & Marine ...............-.- 28%4 2% 244 
Glens Falls Insurance Company ........... 4514 41% 414 
Globe & Republic Ins. ag, ae Paced wines 113 10% 104 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins, Co. ............ 21 15 BT) 
FIDELITY Great American Insurance Co. ............ 294% 20% iat 
Great American Indemnity Co. ........... 11 1 1 
Halifax Fire Insurance Company ......... 17 13 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ......... 2914 25 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 89 82 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. ie 58 58 
Home Insurance Company ................ 35 314 
Home Fire Security Corp. ......csccccsess 2% 1 1 
Homestead Fire Insurance Co. ............ 20% 17 1 
Ins. Co. of North America ................ 73% 70% 7% 
Oe ON OEE errr ree 4514 41 42 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co. ............. 2% 8 Oy 
Lincoln Fire Ins. Company ..............--+- 2 1% 2 
Maryland Casualty Company ............. 2% 1% 24 
Mass. Bonding & Ins. Company ........... 69 63 66% 
Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. .............-. 49 44 47 
Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Ins. Co. ......... 7% 6% ™% 
National Casualty Company 28 23 28 
National Fire Insurance Co. . 63 56 59 
National Liberty Ins. Company ........... 8 7 
National Union Fire Ins, Co. .............. 143 128 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. ............. 17% 12% 
New Brunswick Fire Ins. Co. ............. 36% 32 
CAPITAL $2 500.000 New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. ............. 49 46 
° ¢ New York Fire Ins. Company .. 15 
Northern Insurance Company ... 98% 
North River Insurance Co. ..............+. 29 24% 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford ........ 35% 3 
Northwestern Nat’] Ins. Co. ............... 127 123 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. .............- 41% 36 
Pacific Fire Insurance Co. ...............++. 130% 122 
Phoenix Insurance Company ............-. 8514 7944 
Preferred Accident Ins. Co. . 17% 14% 
INSURANCE COMPANY Providence Washington Ins. Co. 37 33% 
Reinsurance Corp. of N. Y. ...... 7% 7 
Republic Ins. Co.—Dallas .. 28% 25 
Revere (Paul) Fire Ins. Co. 27% 25 
F € RTH AMERICA Rhode Island Ins. Company 3% 3 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. ... 248 239 
Seaboard F & M. Ins. Co. . 7 6% 
Seaboard Surety Company ..............++. 3814 3574 38 
Security Ins Co. (New Haven) ............ 34% 3314 3 
eee aS 8 EE aaa 125% 117% 117% 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company ........... 3% 2% 34 
PHILADELPHIA Sun Life Assur. Co. of Canada ............ 290 280 
Travelers Insurance Company ...........-- 470 431 462 
UT. & Wid. & Gesraaty Co. .ccvicccccccccces 23% 21% 21% 
U. 8. Fire Insurance Co. .........ceeeeeees 55 491g 50 
U. S. Guarantee Company ..........-.-++++ 75 6544 74 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co. ............++++- 36 32 32% 
Best's PUBLICATION OFFICE, BOX 1259, ALBANY, N. Y. Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. Y. 
EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICES Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $3.00 Per 


BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Year in the United States. Publication Date: 10th of the Month. 
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“Marge can’t be 
» with us tonight * 
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21 PA 
me _ 3 The Remi Rand Printing Cal 
2 I “She called me at five . . . said she was ol gene een tamer decom 
Hy . th a lot of f ork lator is in thousands of offices today 
A only half finished a ipielgae because it has outmoded all other 
5 her boss needs in a hurry. . . last month's calculating machines. And... 
My percentage of sales increases for all their if you’ve not been able to 
branches. afford an adding machine 





and a calculator, here’s the 
invention that gives you the 
best features of both... at 
little more than adding machine 
cost. It’s the only machine in the 

world that adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides automatically... 
and gives you a permanent, printed, machine-accurate 
record the frst time you run the figures. See it at work, on 
your work. For free demonstration, phone your nearest 
Remington Rand office today. 


Remington Rand Inc. 





21 can just see Marge now, working out BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
those percentage problems with a calculat- IN CANADA: 199 BAY STREET, TORONTO 
ing machine, doing each one twice and then World's Largest Makers of Adding & Bookkeeping Machines, Systems and Equipment 





copying the answer from dials. It used to be 








the same thing with me... but not any more. 








epece sa 

un 3 I haven’t had to work late one single night since we got 4 Flashback to Marge’ s office... Marge’ s boss speaking .. . 
0° our new Printing Calculator. It just eats up percentage “*Sorry to keep you so late, but it will never happen again. I 

464 | Problems ... it divides automatically, you know! And it learned something today at Jim Robinson’s office. He’s 
iy prints everything on the tape. . . gives me something per- replaced every last calculating machine with new Printing 

= manent to copy from, or to file for reference.”’ Calculators . . . I’m doing the same thing tomorrow.’ 

, N.Y 
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Let us write you 


a Manhattan Policy 


O* YOUR NEXT TRIP TO NEW YORK, register at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania for the best form of comfort 
insurance in the city. Look at the advantages you get 
from this Statler policy. . . 


Convenient Home Office. This great hotel is con- 
nected by underground passage with the Pennsylvania 
Station, the Hudson Tubes, and all three subway sys- 
tems. Many great insurance companies, the theaters 
and stores, are within easy walking distance. You save 
wear and tear on weary legs. Not to mention taxi fares. 


Retirement Plan. There are no finer, more luxuriously 
restful beds anywhere than at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Made to our specifications, so famous are these sleep- 
provoking wonders that, every year, hundreds of guests 
try to buy them from us. Actually! 


High Dividends. The complimentary morning paper 
under your door, the tip-saving Servidor in your room, 
the incomparable Statler dinners from as little as 75¢, 
are only a few of the incidental dividends you receive at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


Low Premiums. And far from incidental is the low 
tariff at this famous hotel. A /arge, comfortable room 
with bath for as little as $3.50 a day! (Air-conditioned 
rooms slightly more.) No wonder the Hotel Pennsy!- 
vania is ‘‘insurance headquarters” in New York! 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


JAMES H. McCABE, Genera’ Manager 


THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 


6 








COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


A SUMMARY of the insurance company develop- 
ments throughout the United States and Canada in 
recent months appears hereafter. This summary includes 
notices of examinations conducted, and also new, li- 
censed and retired companies. 


CALIFORNIA 
Licensed 
Excess Ins. Co. of America........ New York, N. Y, 
Examined 
MNéw Lealetid Ins. Goss... cc cccsecsies Auckland, N. J. 


COLORADO 
Licensed 
Calvert Fire Insurance Co......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Examined 
National Insurance Company.......... Denver, Colo. 


GEORGIA 
_ Licensed 
Hardware Indemnity Ins. Co. of Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Provident Fite [ns.'Go:. ....o:s00%0 00 New York, N. Y. 
IDAHO 
Licensed 
PE ON Osc ccdacavescssses Jersey City, N. J. 
Motors Insurance Corp.........-- New York, N. Y. 
KENTUCKY 
Licensed 
Beammco Ins: Gos, THC .6 5 wikis se 00 oo cai South Bend, Ind. 
MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
Mellon Indemnity Corp............... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Universal Indemnity Ins. Co......... Jersey City, N. J. 
Wisconsin Mutual Ins. Co............. Madison, Wis. 
MINNESOTA 
Licensed 
See ak, Gk, Dc enccdecasc ces South Bend, Ind. 
Withdrew 
First Reinsurance Co. of Htfd......... Hartford, Conn. 


Ohio Underwriters Mutl. Fire Ins. Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 


MISSISSIPPI 
Licensed 
Eureka Security F. & M. Ins. Co...... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Bronarch Fare 1S, GOs. on. ec eens Cleveland, Ohio 
Peart seer. C65 DG oa. oc ics cows London, England 
NEW JERSEY 
Licensed 
Colonial Assurance Co.............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
NN BI Ac xeetins ncoscns New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


New Companies 


Medical and Surgical Care, Inc.......... Utica, N. Y. 
Western New York Medical Plan, Inc... Buffalo, N, Y. 
Licensed 
Hingham Mutl. Fire Ins. Co.......... Hingham, Mass. 
Examined 
Accident & Casualty Ins. Co... Winterthur, Switzerland 
American Reins. Co............++- New York, N. Y. 


Empire Cooperative Fire Ins. Co... Middleburgh, N. Y. 
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Excess Ins, Co. of America........ New York, N. Y. 
Fire Relief Assn. of Wayne County. . Macedon, N. Y. 
General Reinsurance Corp......... New York, N. Y. 
Oneida County Grange Coop. Fire Ins. Co. 
Westerville, N. Y. 
Onondaga County Patrons Fire Relief Assn. 
Manlius, N. Y. 
Patriotic Ins. Co. of America...... New York, N. Y. 
Patrons Fire Relief Assn. of Seneca Co. 
Interlaken, N. Y. 
Sun Underwriters Ins. Co......... New York, N. Y. 
OKLAHOMA 
Licensed 
GE 8 8 Fee eer errr Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Examined 
Repericam Casualty Co... .......0060055 Reading, Pa. 
Augusta Mutl. Fire Ins. Co............. Sunbury, Pa. 
Locust Mutl. Fire Ins. Co........-.... Catawissa, Pa. 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Millville........ Millville, Pa. 
Montour Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ Danville, Pa. 


Merchants & Business Men’s Mutl. Fire Ins. Co. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Rush Township Fire Ins. Co............ Danville, Pa. 
Shamokin Township Fire Ins. Co....... Elysburg, Pa. 
West Branch Mutl. Fire Ins. Co.......... Muncy, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Examined 
Tiverton & Little Compton Mutl. Fire Ins. Co. 


Little Compton, R. I. 


Patrons Fire Relief Assn. of R.I..... Saylesville, R. I. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Licensed 
Farmers Home Mutl. Ins. Co..... Minneapolis, Minn. 
TI, UM vaca cdateneesrs ses Jersey City, N. J. 
Hardware Indemnity Ins. Co....... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Paramount Fire Ins. Co............ New York, N. Y. 

TENNESSEE 

Licensed 
Excess Ins. Co. of America........ New York, N. Y. 
Occidental Indemnity Co.......... San Francisco, Cal. 

TEXAS 

Licensed 
gE of ere Perry Philadelphia, Pa. 

VERMONT 

Licensed 
iT. sca anes eeues Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Cas. Ins. Co..........Springfield, Mass. 

WASHINGTON 

Withdrew 
Fulton Fire Ins. Co................. New York, N. Y. 
Reciprocal Exchange.............-. Kansas City, Mo. 

WYOMING 

Licensed 

Motors Insurance Corp...........-. New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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It’s a Honey! 


Z 





GIRL SAYS: “I’m a real secretary now—not just a stenog. 
My work’s faster, smoother and so much easier now that 
the Boss dictates to that beautiful, beautiful new Ediphone.” 





EDIPHONE SAYS: “O.K., I’m beautiful—but I’m a brute 
for work too. I’m rugged, fool-proof and a glutton for 
licking detail.” (So’s the streamlined floor model Ediphone. ) 


BOSS SAYS: “Notes, letters and instructions don’t pile up and 
cut in on my time. I talk my work away now—to a new Edi- 


phone!” 


WE SAY: In almost any executive job an Ediphone will save 
you time and trouble . . . You try one. No strings to the offer. 
Just write Dept. V5, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 


Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 





SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


EDISON OIrCcEWRITER 





| 
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SPRING 


Seed catalogs picture ripe fruits, vege- | the harvest . . . not the seed. In your 
tables and flowers in bloom. The pur- —_ everyday solicitation, picture insur 
chase of seed for the garden is gov- ance in action. Then your prospe¢ 
erned by the pictorial beauty of the — will not see the policy, but the bene 
flower. Your buying is on the basis of _ fits that can grow from that policy. 


_— SURETY 
ANDINSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE CORPORATION_ R. E. McGINNIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO PRESIDENT 
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RE-INSURANCE COMPANY of th 
of bu 
99 John Street ° New York, N. Y. oy 
. ° into t 
Financial Statement as of December 31, 1939 fanz 
mates 
ASSETS LIABILITIES pa 
group 
$7,448,557.21 Workmen’s Compensation Th 
U. S. Gov't. $4,450,945.32 °° Liability (Legal) and sale, ' 
Municipal . 679,783.00 other Loss Reserves ... $4,411,967.35 to on 
All Other 2,317,828.89 Unearned Premium Re- comps 
Stocks 396,500. - ses 1,424,965.24 md 
einen magn Goeaiatone gugeite le 92,131.04 this 
aluations on nsurance eserve for Tax ein- 
et. Basis) $11,845,057.24 surance, etc. es 892,132.41 more 
Cash (In Banks and Office) 2,049,691.60 Reserve for Premium on same 
Mortgage Loans (N. Y. Bonds Owned ,000. ae 
City Real Estate) 194,977.57 Voluntary Contingency  Awot 
Real Estate (N. Y. City).. 25,848.66 Reserve $2,00 
Prsmmume Not Over 90 seus Capital Stock and a: 
ays Due 305,047.73 
Accrued Interest 52,931.99 wane 4,925,022.53 The 
Reinsurance Recoverable, busine 
22,663.81 casual 
. sncitiscsinichgcaaittine giana only |} 
Total Admitted Assets ... $14,496,218.57 Total Liabilities $14,496,218.57 8 ] 
subsid 
N. B. Securities carried at $361,062.50 in the above statement are deposited as required by proxir 
law. compa 
On the basis of December 31, 1939 Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the ca 
the Company’s Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be decreased $45,051.94. size, 
s along 
: . ‘ , totals ; 
There is an extra measure of safety in the solid fmancial strength of fenpa 
American Re. 
This organization, its experience and its resources are at the disposal of 
insurance companies seeking re-insurance facilities. Th 
e 
\ + . 0’ ¢ 
Comily € Fidelity Tunaly om 
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FIRE GROUPS 


NET PREMIUMS 


insurance company 
groups have transacted All 


Fi: many years fire 


approximately 90 per cent : 
iB the fire and allied lines pent Kons ool 
of business written in the 1927 yey er 
United States. During 1928 97344917) 
1939 six new groups came 29 1.005'839 068 
into being, through the or- 19 ,005,839, 
Ta : 1930 901,511,214 
ganization of running ' 789'889 649 
mates by established com- 193 Ms =7 388 
panies, and two company 1932 a . 4000 
groups retired, one by oo pray 
merger and the other by 193 pryoyeed 
sale, the casualty company 1935 684,196, 
1936 735,346,000 
to one group and the fire 42.000 
company to another group. 1937 801,842, 
As we have included in 1938 752,370,000 
1939 797,997,000 


this study any two or 
more companies under the 
same management as a group, it includes a wide range 
in size from two companies with total assets of less than 
$2,000,000 to fleets of as many as a dozen companies 
and assets which total as high as $200,000,000. 

The growth and increasing importance of casualty 
business and the closer coordination between fire and 
casualty companies is evidenced by the fact that not 
only have fire companies established casualty subsidi- 
aries but many casualty companies have organized fire 
subsidiaries to carry automobile fire lines so that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the groups include casualty 
companies and in about half of these mixed groups, 
the casualty companies outrank the fire companies in 
size. The figures of the casualty companies are shown 
along with the group figures but are not carried into the 
totals; thus, all aggregates include only fire insurance 
companies. 


Premium Volume 


The volume of business transacted in 1939 by the 
238 stock fire and fire and marine members of the 
groups rose to about 91 per cent of the combined pre- 
mium writings of the 335 stock companies to be listed 
in the forthcoming 1940 Fire and Marine edition of 
Best’s Insurance Reports. Net premiums increased by 
about 6 per cent, thereby nearly regaining the reduction 
in 1938. The increase from 88 per cent to 91 per cent 
being written by the company groups is accounted for 
Ptincipally by the inclusion of the General Exchange 
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Fire and Allied Lines 


Insurance Corporation 
and its new affiliated com- 


Company Per- pany, Motors Insurance 

Groups centage Corporation, which was 

b organized during 1939, 

op he ro Yi the two companies report- 
' ' ° 


ing a combined premium 
income of nearly $27,000,- 
000. This represents the 
seventh largest amount of 
premiums reported by any 
of the fire companies’ 
group members, but in 


884,045,852 91 %, 
912,945,229 91 % 
822,465,723 91 % 
726,716,950 92 % 
614,349,855 91 % 
546,659,964 90 % 


595,439,306 89+ /o view of the fact that it is 
607,938,945 89 do all automobile business 
644,036,058 87+% obtained direct, the Gen- 


704,430,832 88 % 
662,880,000 88 % 
727,575,000 91 % 


eral Motors Group is not 
listed in the table of lead- 
ing fire insurance groups. 

There have been rela- 
tively few changes in the positions of the leading 
groups in the last few years, and in 1938 there were 
no changes in the fifteen leaders in premium volume 
and in 1939 only one—a swapping of twelfth and 
thirteenth positions. Many of the groups transact ap- 
proximately the same volume of business they wrote 
five years ago. One notable exception is the Home 
Group, which, through its motor vehicle depart- 
ment, expanded net writings through 1937 to more than 
$95,000,000 or 12 per cent of the total volume from all 
lines of stock fire insurance carriers and more than twice 
the volume of any other group in that year. There was 
a substantial reduction in this class of business in 1938 
but the partial recovery in 1939 left the Home Group 
writing more than 10 per cent of the total stock com- 
pany fire and allied lines of business in the United States 
and nearly twice the volume of the next largest group. 


Premium Trends 


The trend in premiums for the last decade has been 
mixed but, with the exception of the Home Group, all 
fifteen of the leaders in 1926 are writing less in net 
premiums, most of them considerably less. The fifteen 
leading group companies in 1926, and the volume of 
business which they transacted in fire and allied lines 
were: Hartford, $59,544,528; Home, $58,287,838; 
America Fore, $53,049,292; Crum and Forster, $45,- 
633,764; Royal Liverpool Group, $44,842,000; Insur- 
ance Company of North America, $39,818,175; Globe 
and Rutgers, $33,181,286; Aetna Fire Group, $30,008,- 

(Continued on the next page) 





FIRE INSURANCE GROUPS—Continued 





922; Commercial Union, $26,993,495; Firemen’s of 
Newark, $25,391,669; National of Hartford, $24,352,- 
882; Great American, $23,236,941; Fireman’s Fund, 
$22,919,604; North British and Mercantile, $22,049.- 
840; Phoenix of Hartford, $21,938,304. 

In comparing the combined assets and surplus to 
policyholders shown in the tables appearing on pages 
34—46 of this issue, it is necessary to make allowance 


LEADING INSURANCE GROUPS 
(Fire Company Members Only) 


(Last 000 omitted) 
BEE weticcovcbcvesewes 
America Fore .. 
Hartford 
Royal-Liverpool . 
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for those companies owning stock in one or more syb. 
sidiaries. This direct or indirect ownership inflates the 
totals for some of the individual groups and makes the 
grand totals too high. 

The relative positions of the leading groups as to pre. 
mium volume for the last five years is shown in the 


following table along with the combined loss and ex. ] 


pense ratio for each year. For comparative purposes 
their relative ranking in 1926 is also shown. 


1939——_, ——1938———~+ ——1937 ——, -——1936——_, ——1935 — 
Comb. Comb. Comb. Comb Comb 

Net Loss Net Loss Net Loss Net Loss Net Loss _ - Ranking Fa 
Prems. & Exp. Prems. & Exp. Prems. & Exp. Prems. & Exp. Prems. & Exp a a? a 3 rr. Yr 
Written Ratio Written Ratio Written Ratio Written Ratio Written Ratio 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 19% 
< ¢ 96.0 $74,364 95.2 $95,917 98.4 $83,722 96.5 $60,360 88.7 1 1 1 1 1 2 
93.0 91.4 45,1 86.6 41,305 90.9 43.666 84.4 2 2 2 2 2 3 
93.1 91.5 37,631 88.1 35,435 92.2 35.663 85.3 3 3 3 3 3 1 
92.1 92.0 32,567 90.4 32,000 91.5 31,605 88.8 4 4 t 4 4 5 
94.4 95.3 30,414 92.9 27,398 94.0 27,131 87.8 5 5 5 6 6 6 
92.1 26,22: 94.6 28,600 89.3 27,632 93.8 27.460 88.8 6 6 6 5 5 4 
96.0 24,540 97.7 25,451 93.9 18,820 93.9 18,214 88.0 7 7 7 9 9 8 
98.4 21,934 96.4 20,842 92.5 19,283 6 18,892 89.3 8 8 8 8 7 W 
91.2 18,4382 94.4 19,684 94.4 19,416 96.0 18,314 89.1 9 9 9 7 8 8B 
96.6 17,669 96.6 17,932 91.6 17,146 94.4 17.681 90.3 10 10 10 10 WW RB 
97.9 16,166 97.0 17,782 94.6 16,362 95.8 15,636 87.1 11 11 11 11 12 it 
91.8 14,896 92.5 15,242 89.0 4,360 91.7 14,303 82.3 12 1 13 #138 «14 
93.7 15,690 94.7 16,874 94.2 16,171 90.7 16,203 87.4 13 12 12 12 ill 
94. 14,597 96.5 15,048 89.6 13,654 -6 13,415 86.7 14 14 14 “4 6UGU 
92.1 14,085 94.4 14,557 89.6 13,116 90.4 10.185 84.7 1 15 15 15 2 #8 
93.9 13,831 94.4 14,150 90.9 12,727 95.8 12.553 90.1 2 = 2s a | 
93.2 13,895 95.3 14,127 90.8 12,493 93.8 15.145 93.6 7 sD Os 6S ee |.) 
100.3 13,165 99.8 12,761 96.2 669 3 11,501 94.7 18 18 20 20 18 & 

96.4 13,068 92.7 13,017 89.1 11,918 92.9 10,542 87.7 19 19 18 19 19 

96. 12,145 92.5 12,926 91.5 12,816 90.1 12,350 38.7 0 20 19 16 17 
93.8 9,885 99.5 12,018 101.8 11,399 97.6 10,262 92.0 21 21 21 21 21 





MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States during March, 1940, 

as estimated by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, aggregated $29,788,800, about $5,000,000 to 
$6,000,000 below the figures reported in January and 
February of this year. Although substantially below the 
exceptionally high totals reported during the first two 
months of this year, the March losses were about average 
for that month, reflecting only a 3% drop compared with 
those reported in March, 1939. 

For the first quarter of this year fire losses exceeded 
the $100,000,000 level for the first time since 1933, the 
aggregate losses amounting to $100,459,700. This total 
is 1414% higher than the losses for the first quarter of 
1939 and over 20% higher than the first quarter losses 
for the years 1937 and 1938. 

A comparative table of fire losses by quarterly periods 
for the years 1937, 1938 and 1939, in addition to the 


current year, follows: 














1937 1938 1939 1940 
anuary .. $25,069,895 $27,676,337 $27,615,316 $36,260,650 
‘ebruary 28,654,962 26,472,626 29,303,520 34,410,250 

eae 29,319,029 29,050,968 30,682,168 29,788,800 
Total 3 months $83,043,886 $83,199,931 $87,601,004 $100,459,700 
ae 26,663,854 25,616,112 27,061,522 
DP gecévens sve 21,437,739 22,917,577 27,031,700 
EE tp bsnane oo 19,524,765 19,473,617 24,190,700 
Total 6 months $150,670,244 $151,207,237 $165,884,926 
MN p t60erebe re é 19,812,485 20,434,688 22,468,304 
ER S.6:0:b0'e 0-8 19,767,314 20,821,184 22,800,500 
September ...... 19,349,756 23,372,528 22,837,250 
Total 9 months $209,599,799 $215,835,637 $233,990,980 
EE 21,097,670 24,797 624 24,300,500 
November ...... 23,849,673 28,658,695 27,248,160 
December ...... 30,172,952 32,758,044 27,959,200 





Total-12 months 


12 


. $284,720,094 $302,050,000 $313,498,340 


CANADA’S FIRE EXPERIENCE 
IN 1939 


HE Superintendent ot Insurance of the Dominion of 

Canada released for publication early last month the 
fire insurance experience of Canadian, British and for- 
eign companies operating in Canada during the year 
1939, 

Net fire insurance premiums written for the year to- 
taled $41,089,926, a drop of about 34%4% compared with 
the total of $42,439,688 reported for the year 1938. Of 
the total volume last year Canadian companies wrote 
$9,467,571, British companies $15,288,383, and foreign 
companies $16,333,972. 

The ratio of losses incurred to premiums earned for 
the year was 37.6%, a substantial improvement over the 
ratio of 41.2% reported in 1938. All of the groups re- 
ported better showings, the Canadian companies’ ratio 
being’ 35.9% compared with 36.5% the previous year, 
British companies’ 36.2% against 41.1%, and foreign 
companies’ 40.0% against 44.0%. 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
New Company 
Western Union Insurance Co... .Calgary, Alta., Canada 
Licensed 
Drapers & General Ins. Co., Ltd... ... London, England 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


Licensed 
Drapers & General Ins. Co., Ltd...... London, England 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Licensed 
Drapers & General Ins. Co., Ltd...... London, England 
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OPERATING RESULTS 


Muatudl Casually Companies 


the most profitable in Admitted Assets ........ 
sin th — Teer are 

many years in the cas - 
ae : _ Special Reserves ........ 
ualty insurance business [oss Reserves ............ 
with both mutual and  Unearned Premiums ...... 
stock companies reporting Net Prems. Written ...... 
the largest profits in at Net Prems. Earned ee 
© Gecades. The in- Loss Ratio ............ 
least two dec ‘i + mpenes Refie .......... 
curred loss ratio to pre- Combined Ratio 
miums earned for the mu- Underwriting Profit ...... 
tuals declined from nearly Net Invest. Income ...... 


64 per cent in 1934 to Total Gain or Loss from In- 


WIEN <5 cinta wists 


57.6 per cent in 1939, Dividends 
while the decline in loss 


Ti year 1939 was YEAR 


1937 1938 1939 are representative of the 
$258,020 $288,620 $329,460 group as a whole. 
67,173 66,616 peat Premium volume, which 
‘can anaen aaae had climbed steadily since 
58,658 61,444 64.015 1932 (doubling in five 
iy ba perg —— years), shrank slightly in 
‘ ' ' 1938 but in 1939 more 
my re re than recovered the small 
a o ° ° ° ° x: . o 
80.9%, 80.7%, 0.1%, shrinkage of the previous 
35,086 36,132 39,611 year and brought the total 
6,785 5,794 6,340 premiums written by mu- 
1,107 7,493 6495 tual casualty carriers to 
28,234 32,142 32,169 the highest point in their 


history and to about 20 


ratio for the stock car- Figures shown in thousands (last 000 omitted). per cent of the total cas- 


riers was from 66 per cent 
in 1932 to 50.7 per cent. 

Loss ratios for the two classes of carriers had been 
relatively close together for a number of years, but for 
the last four years the stock companies have reported 
consistently lower loss ratios than the mutual carriers. 
The relative relationship of expenses incurred to pre- 
miums written has remained about the same. For a 
full discussion of stock casualty results, see the April 
issue of Best’s Insurance News. 


Expenses Rise 


While the loss ratio of the mutual casualty companies 
has declined at the rate of about one point and a half 
in each of the last two years, their expense ratio has 
increased by about one point in each of the last two 
years so that the net result has been a decline in com- 
bined loss and expense ratio of only one point in two 
years. Nevertheless, the statutory underwriting profit, 
which increased by a little more than $1,000,000 in 1938, 
increased by nearly $3,500,000 in 1939 reaching $39,- 
600,000 for the sixty companies whose figures were 
gga in the last two issues of Best’s Insurance 

ews. 


Premium Trends 
Although this group represents only 40 per cent of 
the companies on which we issue complete reports, they 


Write about 85 per cent of the business and their results 
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*To Premiums earned. {To Premiums written. 


ualty business. 
Invested Assets 


Assets of the group increased more than $40,000,000 
in 1939 and surplus and special reserves together, about 
$17,000,000. As for several years past, the investment. 
portfolios of the mutual and stock casualty companies 
reflect a great degree of liquidity with large cash bal- 
ances and substantial holdings of U. S. Government 
bonds. The low yield on the high-grade bonds holds 
investment income down, but it showed an increase over 
the preceding year partly because of larger invested as- 
sets and partly due to slightly larger dividend payments 
on stockholdings, the latter being somewhat restricted 
in 1938. 

Gains from Investments 


The total gain from investments in 1939 does not 
greatly exceed the net investment income as there was 
practically no appreciation in the stock market, bonds 
were carried at amortized values and a number of the 
companies took advantage of profitable operations to 
write off any items which could legitimately be charged 
out of their statements. Dividends to policyholders re- 
mained approximately the same as in the preceding year. 

Loss reserves increased by about $18,600,000, a figure 
greater than the total increase in premium writings. 
This action in the face of improved loss ratios gives 
every indication that the companies, as a group, are 
making a concerted effort to cover their deferred lia- 
bilities by more than adequate reserves. 





gone a-fishing,” said Isaak Walton....A good 





example to follow—when it’s time for fishing! But 


a mixing fishing with geography is hazardous, as Johnnie 

(- 8g od geography 

@ 7 will soon find out! (@ To get and hold business requires the most 
—_ 3 concentrated effort on the part of the agent. Today’s keen com 


petition makes the progressive agent constantly alert to the fact 
a that others are working to beat him to the business! ({ The agent 
7 / who allows himself a pleasant day-dream may wake up to find that 
his clients and prospects have learned 


“there are plenty of other fish 
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EVOLUTION ee 


ginning of recorded history, 

one cave man probably swung 
a club at another cave man, reached 
for something and said, “That’s 
mine.” In some such way, thou- 
sands of years ago, the principle of 
private property was first estab- 
lished. Centuries later we come to 
the beginning of recorded history, 
and we find the principle of private 
property definitely established. The 
Pharaohs of Egypt had their slaves, 
their precious jewels and metals, 
and their elaborate buildings. Dur- 
ing the approximate six thousand 
years of recorded history, we have 
seen private property develop, both 
in the legal aspects and rules con- 
cerning it and in form and quantity 
of it. 

During that same time we have 
seen the evolution of society. That 
evolution was terribly slow up until 
about the time of the Industrial 
Revolution in England scarcely over 
a hundred years ago, at which time 
we find the real beginnings of a 
complex society. About one hun- 
dred years ago there were few fac- 
tories, few employer-employee re- 
lationships as we know them today, 
few situations existing whereby one 
person could accidentally cause in- 
jury to another person. Virtually 
all business was done on a direct 
barter or cash basis and there was 
very little use of credit. 


S OME time back, before the be- 


Growth of Insurance 


It was a situation such as this 
that existed at the time that insur- 
ance in its modern concept was in- 
vented. There were thousands of 
years’ accumulation of both large 
and small units of private property 
which had been exposed to risk 
with no means of softening the 
blow of its loss. Property had 
waited literally all those centuries 
begging for such a thing as insur- 
ance to be invented. It would be 
an interesting subject of discussion 
in itself whether the growth of in- 
surance was the cause or the result 
of what followed. 
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The answer is not essential at this 
time, but it is a fact that, beginning 
at about the same time, we find the 
growth of factories and the factory 
system, we find the growth of cities, 
we find the growth of credit from 
a minor to a major foundation of 
business, we find the evolution of 
the corporate structure in business 
permitting the pooling of invest- 
ments into great business structures, 
and we find the greatest century of 
growth in the amount of new prop- 
erty value the world has ever known 


—probably more in that one century 
than in all history before that. With 
all of this came the growth in new 
social problems and responsibilities 
as lives became more and more in- 
fluenced by property and actions of 
others. 

All of this simply means that, 
during most of the life of the in- 
surance business, its tremendous 
growth had already been guaranteed 
by economic conditions—conditions 
in which demand started off far 
ahead of supply and demand con- 
tinued to grow at unbelievable rates. 


by WADE FETZER, JR. 


Vice President 
W. A. Alexander & Co. 


Let us look at what such a situation 
must inevitably mean, first as re- 
gards the companies and then as re- 
gards the agents. In the first place, 
in the beginning there were not 
nearly enough companies to care for 
the existing need. The problem of 
management was, therefore, almost 
entirely an underwriting problem. 
Along with that, of course, went a 
financial and investment problem. 


Sales Problems 


The sales problem during such a 
condition might be compared to the 
sales problem today in trying to sell 
combat airplanes to the Allies. It 
was merely a matter of taking and 
filling orders for existing demand. 
The problem of the companies was 
merely that of seeing to it that their 
share of that demand flowed to 
them, and an agent was merely a 
point of contact through which that 
demand would flow. The problem 
of the agency department was 
merely that of obtaining the maxi- 
mum possible number of those 
points of contact properly dis- 
tributed geographically. Demand 
creation was not part of their prob- 
lem, and competition was the least 
of their worries. 

From the agents’ standpoint, the 
agent’s biggest problem was that of 
capacity to provide insurance in 
amounts needed, and _ thereafter 
merely lots of friends who knew he 
was in the insurance business. An 
agent so situated could grow in vol- 
ume without having to grow in stat- 
ure or ability. The growth of the 
country assured his growth if he 
merely circulated, 

(Continued on the next page) 








Evolution—Continued 


After such a glorious period, the 
inevitable happened sometime in the 
approximate neighborhood of ten 
years ago. The past accumulation 
of property became pretty well in- 
sured and the rate of growth of new 
property stopped, and even went 
backwards. The earlier economic 
situation had encouraged the forma- 
tion of hundreds, even thousands, 
of new companies, and as these com- 
panies grew their own underwriting 
capacity likewise grew. Improved 
building had brought about a declin- 
ing rate structure with its obviously 
lesser return for insuring the same 
business. The growth of nation-wide 
concerns had removed to certain 
large centers the placement of in- 
surance on much of the business of 
all communities. Self-insurance had 
followed as a result of some of this 
growth of large units. Competition 
for the first time had become a prob- 
lem of first rank importance, and 
there had grown up both serious 
competition between agents and the 
other competition between agents 
and those who would eliminate the 
agent. 


Obvious Cures 


As the business got sicker, we 
tried the cures which seemed most 
obvious and most easy. Price com- 
petition was met by price competi- 
tion, and agents started carrying 
both a quality and a price company 
in their offices. Coincident with this, 
the agents compromised themselves 
by undermining their one greatest 
asset—the confidence of the buyer. 
The whole insurance business turned 
to arbitrary agreements, price main- 
tenance pools, and to their legisla- 
tures seeking cures for the problem. 
The whole business adopted a pol- 
icy of resistance to fundamental 
change and of defense of its own 
position and a deafness toward 
criticism. Still the patient continued 
sick. 


One Greatest Error 


The purpose of all this back- 
ground I have tried to give is to 
emphasize what I believe to be our 
one greatest error, and in this I 
speak of both companies and agents. 
We are guilty, in my judgment, of 
a mistaken diagnosis, and we have 
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been inclined to view as an ordinary 
illness what is in effect a funda- 
mental economic and _ business 
change of life. The important thing, 
as I see it, is for us to recognize 
that the insurance business today is 
a different business than it was dur- 
ing its entire lifetime up until ap- 
proximately ten years ago. Today 
the entire economic balance has re- 
versed itself completely from its 
former position. 


Supply and Demand 


Instead of huge demand and 
small supply, we now have huge 
supply and small relative demand. 
No longer can either companies or 
agents look to the future growth of 
the country to provide for their 
own future growth, at least not to 
the degree that existed in the past. 
The business has been going through 
a wonderful adolescent growth, but 
it is now mature and in that change 
lies a need for us to review our own 
analysis of it and to change many 
of our fundamental ideas about it. 

Whether we like it or not, there 
are changes coming in this business 
to be brought about not by any in- 
dividual’s likes or dislikes, but by 
the merciless but inevitable opera- 
tion of economic law. If we are 
smart, we will try to anticipate these 
changes and be ahead of them, 
rather than to fight them in a fight 
whose outcome is determinable in 
advance. What are some of those 
changes? 


Company Picture 


Let us look first at the company 
picture. Admitting, first, that there 
are too many companies, one change 
will be for a reduction in the num- 
ber of companies. Just how this will 
be brought about I do not care 
to predict, but I think we can ex- 
pect to see the history of the auto- 
mobile business repeated in the 
insurance business. More immedi- 
ately, however, will be a change in 
the importance of the sales depart- 
ments in the business. Underwriting 
men and financial men have in the 
past greatly outranked salesmen. I 
believe we can expect the opposite to 
take place over the next few years, 
and to see the top sales officer 
take at least equal if not top rank 
among the chief company officials. 


I believe, also, we will see very 
soon a growth in the use by com- 
pany management of research along 
several lines. The notable address 
of Mr. C. C. Hannah, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Fireman’s Fund, in 
which he proposes the formation of 
a research body was one of the 
most farsighted messages I have 
heard or read, and it seems to me 
to point to a trend. I believe there 
will be other public opinion research 
used to supply management with un- 
prejudiced factual reports on the 
public’s likes and dislikes about the 
insurance business, and that atten- 
tion will be paid to these reports. 


New Scale of Values 


I believe we will see cost account- 
ing applied as it never has been ap- 
plied in the past, as a result of which 
new and more accurate scales of 
values will be developed, and it is 
my own personal opinion that this 
will result in a seemingly radical 
departure from the straight, uni- 
form percentage system of com- 
pensation used within the insurance 
business. 


We will see a broadening of pol- 
icy forms. I also believe that we 
will see a change in underwriting 
attitude in certain lines wherein the 
aim will change from a large margin 
of profit on a restricted volume to 
a smaller amount of profit on a 
large volume. These are a few of 
the changes which I believe the com- 
panies will concern themselves with. 


Agent's Position 


What do these changes have to do 
with the agent? In the first place, 
the agent has lost his former posi- 
tion of being a necessary source 
of production. Insurance can vir- 
tually be obtained today through 
the mail or without the functioning 
of an agent, and the carrying capac- 
ity of companies is such that an 
agent is of minor importance from 
that standpoint. Therefore, if an 
agent is to survive, he must fill 
some other functions other than 
those which formerly made up most 
of his value. What avenues are 
open? 

The first, and perhaps the greatest 
value he can fill, is that of supply- 
ing confidence to the buyer in the 

(Continued on page 85) 
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figures showing the reasons 

why 679 policies went off the 
books of a number of insurance 
agents. There were a number of 
reasons: “property sold,” “client 
died” and others that accounted for 
small percentage losses ; but one hig 
reason “lost to competitors” ac- 
counted for 31 percent of the losses 
—more than twice as much as any 
other one cause. 

“What is wrong with Casualty in- 
surance selling,” I asked myself, 
“that such a large percentage of 
business should be lost to competi- 
tors?” 


R ECENTLY I ran across some 


Two Mistakes 


Judging from my own observa- 
tions, I would say that many Cas- 
ualty insurance men were cheating 
themselves in two ways out of com- 
missions which they might easily 
earn : 

(1) By neglecting their old pol- 
icyholders. 

And (2) By devoting too much of 
their time and energy to competitive 
rather than creative salesmanship. 

If you have made friends of your 
old policyholders, if you keep in 
touch with them by calls or cards 
from time to time, if you show them 
that your agency service is of real 
value to them; a competitor is going 
to have hard work to take that busi- 
ness away from you. People don’t 
switch their business to competing 
agents if they are fully satisfied with 
the protection and service that they 
are getting from their present agent. 
People like to feel that their business 
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MONEY 


by JOHN H. EGLOF, 


Supervisor, Agency Field Service, 
The Traveler 


is appreciated and just an occasional 
call when you’re not trying to sell 
something or even a birthday card 
will go a long way towards making 
them feel that their business is ap- 
preciated. 


Competitive Selling 


For years the watchword of Cas- 
ualty insurance selling was: Get the 
expiration date and try to take the 
business away from the other fel- 
low. 

The longer I remain in the insur- 
ance business the more inclined I am 
to doubt the wisdom of competitive 





selling, particularly in those lines of 
Casualty and Indemnity insurance, 
such as Automobile, General Public 
Liability, Burglary and others in 
which the volume of undeveloped 
business exceeds the volume which 
has been written. 


Inferior Protection 


Now don’t get me wrong, I’m all 
in favor of taking a risk away from 
a cut-rate carrier in which the qual- 
ity of the protection and service of- 
fered is distinctly inferior. If a man 
is relying on an insurance policy 
which does not afford him the pro- 
tection and service which he needs 
and which he thinks he would get in 
case of an accident, you’re doing him 
a favor by placing his business. But, 
if a man is insured in another good 
company through a competing agent 
who is in a position to give him serv- 
ice, I’m inclined to feel that you’re 
wasting your time if you try to take 
the business away from that other 
agent. It may not seem so at first. 
You may get the business and seem 
to be ahead of the game. 

But what happens? When that 
other agent learns that you have 
taken a piece of his business away 
from him, he feels sore about it. 
Very likely he will decide to even the 
score by getting one of your expira- 
tions away from you. He spends his 
time working on one of your risks. 

(Continued on page 73) 


that the Board of Fire Under- 

writers of the Pacific established 
its Earthquake Department and em- 
ployed some thirty civil engineers 
and geologists. These men did a 
great amount of research work, dis- 
cussed their problems with eminent 
seismologists, and examined thou- 
sands of buildings. The conclusions 
reached form the groundwork of the 
present rules and rating formulae 
of the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific, the first and only 
really comprehensive earthquake in- 
surance rating system ever devised. 

From this rather formidable array 
of engineering talent assembled in 
1925, two men were selected to 
carry on the work of inspecting and 
rating earthquake risks. Both of 
these men are well equipped to serve 
the interests of the insurance busi- 
ness, as well as those of the property 
owner. They are quite capable of 
making recommendations of a prac- 
tical as well as of a technical nature. 


J: WAS about fifteen years ago 


Recent Earthquakes 


Since the establishment of the 
Earthquake Department, there have 
been some three or four important 
earthquakes in California and in 
Montana which have confirmed the 
correctness of the principles formu- 
lated by this Board as to the best 
types of buildings, But it is just 
possible that fire underwriters are 
prone to place too much confidence 
in the earthquake rates which are 
based on these principles. This is 
not to say that the rates do not re- 
flect a fairly definite relationship as 
between one risk and another, but 
the level of the rates, being largely 
hypothetical, is not a true measure 
of the hazard. Underwriters, pass- 
ing on fire risks day after day, 
knowing that perhaps nine out of 
ten of the risks accepted are fairly 
safe propositions, are apt to regard 


Jay Ds quake 
PROBLEMS 


OBSERVATIONS of a RATING BUREAU 
OFFICIAL 


earthquake risks with a somewhat 
similar mental attitude. So it is 
essential that consideration be given 
to other factors not present in the 
fire risk before accepting any size- 
able amount of insurance on an 
earthquake risk. 


Earthquake Protection 


In the conduct of his business, the 
producer frequently finds that there 
is little or nothing he can do for 
his client in the way of recommend- 
ing improvements in protection or 
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negotiating a more favorable insur- 
ance contract. But he might add to 
his prestige as an insurance coun- 
sellor if he pointed out to his assured 
some simple safeguards against the 
hazards of earthquake, as, for ex- 
ample, minor structural reiriforce- 
ments, lateral bracing of tank 
towers, removal of overhanging 





by HENRY F. BADGER, 


Secretary, 
Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific 


cornices, strengthening of parapets, 
rearrangement of stock, or protec- 
tion of a delicate but vital piece of 
machinery. 

The Casualty companies do not 
overlook their opportunities to take 
precautions against accidents. So 
why not extend this practice to the 
earthquake risk? The answer has 
been that the property owner is, as 
a rule, not earthquake-minded. He 
is willing to take a chance, so to 
speak, although actually the matter 
is of greater importance to him than 
accident protection, for he can prob- 
ably secure adequate casualty insur- 
ance, whereas the earthquake in- 
surance market is uncertain. 


Limited Market 


As a matter of fact, the market 
for earthquake insurance is not only 
uncertain but it is very limited, es- 
pecially following a serious earth- 
quake when the demand for such 
coverage is stimulated. In the two 
great metropolitan areas of Cali- 
fornia, there are actually billions of 
dollars of insurable values totally 
uninsured as to earthquakes, but all 
more or less simultaneously subject 
to damage by them. These very 
same values are, or can be, protected 
by insurance from losses by fire 
because they are not all subject at 
one time to damage from that cause. 
But it is impossible to define in ad- 
vance the area which might be sub- 
ject to earthquake damage in any 
one seismic disturbance. 
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Earthquake Experience 


Dr. Bailey Willis, in 1925, made 
the following statement: “As re- 
gards San Francisco, we may guess 
from the old records that you prob- 
ably have about 30 years in which 
to earn your capital. It may not be 
as long as that.” Then Dr. Willis 
went on to say that “Down in Los 
Angeles, the last heavy shock was 
1857, and that was a terrific shock. 
I do not prophesy that Los Angeles 
is going to have a heavy shock in 
the near future.” Dr. Willis, when 
he said “thirty years” presumably 
referred to the average elapsed time 
between major earthquakes. But 
nineteen years had already passed 
since 1906, which added to thirty 
is forty-nine years, during which 
time enough earthquake premiums 
must be collected to pay losses, ac- 
quisition cost and underwriting ex- 
penses, 

Since 1925 an important earth- 
quake did occur in Long Beach, 
affecting the surrounding territory, 
including a large portion of Los 
Angeles. Whether or not this oc- 
currence has relieved the pressure 
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SAN FRANCISCO—1906 


sufficiently to justify the opinion 
that another serious earthquake will 
not occur until 1982 is a matter of 
doubt. 


Earthquake Record 


A review of the earthquake rec- 
ord in California since 1790 reveals 
facts which are helpful in under- 
writing but not altogether convinc- 
ing as to what may be expected in 
the way of future disturbances. 
Generally speaking, there are five 
well-defined areas in this state, 
within which the destructive effect 
of earthquakes has been confined. 
The San Francisco Bay area, ex- 
tending from about San Jose to 
Santa Rosa, has had _ seventeen 
shocks—those of 1868 and 1906 
having been recorded as having had 
an intensity of No. X on the Rossi- 
Porel scale, and the remaining ones 
No. VIII, except four which are re- 
corded as No. IX. The Southern 
California area has had thirteen 
shocks, and while only one, that of 
1857, has been classified as No. X, 
most of the others were strong and 
classed No. IX on the scale. The 
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Eureka area since 1865 has had ten 
shocks, about equally distributed as 
to intensity between No. VIII and 
IX. The Imperial Valley has had 
four fairly severe shocks since 1915, 
and many more of lesser severity. 
Records before 1915 are incomplete. 
Inyo County (Owens Valley Fault) 
has experienced three very severe 
quakes—one in 1790, one in 1868 
and one in 1872—all approximating 
X on the scale, but fairly well 
localized. 


Shock Areas 


The five areas mentioned above 
were chosen for convenience of 
presentation. The shocks mentioned 
as occurring in each area did not 
severely shake the entire areas con- 
cerned ; the Long Beach earthquake, 
for instance, damaged property in a 
relatively small portion of what is 
called Southern California and, 
similarly, the Santa Barbara shock 
in 1925 was not destructive else- 
where. From an_ underwriting 
standpoint, these five areas repre- 
sent, in a way, five independent 
earthquake divisions. However, it 

(Continued on page 65) 











by their exhibits at the New 

York World’s Fair 1939 has 
prompted leading insurance compa- 
nies which participated in the expo- 
sition to retain and enlarge their ex- 
hibits at the 1940 Fair, which opens 
May 11, 

Representing some of the biggest 
names in the insurance business, 
these firms include the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Home In- 
surance Company, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company and the eight 
insurance companies which sponsor 
the celebrated American Museum of 
Health exhibit at the Fair. This oc- 
tet, which deserves generous ap- 
plause for making such a splendid 
contribution toward public health 
education, comprises the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, the 
Traveler’s Insurance Company, New 
York Life Insurance Company, 
John Hancock Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, the Aetna Life 


T: E outstanding successes scored 
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Insurance Company, the Connecti- 
cut General Insurance Company and 
the Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America. 


Attendance Records 


Insurance men are generally re- 
garded as being among the foremost 
dramatists among U. S. business- 
men. Their reputation as showmen 
was more than upheld by the high- 
voltage attendance figures registered 
by insurance-company sponsored ex- 
hibits at the Fair last season. Out- 
standing was the splendid public re- 
sponse to the American Museum of 
Health show which outdrew such 
fabulous competition as Billy Rose’s 
Aquacade, the Perisphere’s Democ- 
racy spectacle and General Motors’ 
Futurama ride, with a total attend- 
ance of more than 7,500,000 men, 
women and children. It is doubted 
if any exhibition of similar nature 
has ever played to more enthusiastic 
throngs than this show which made 


the Medicine and Public Health 
suilding at the Fair the mecca for 
almost one-third of all visitors to the 
exposition. The attendance at the 
exhibits sponsored by Equitable, 
Home and Metropolitan was well in 
excess of 1,500,000 visitors each, Re- 
visions and additions being made to 
these exhibits are expected to make 
them even more popular and exciting 
this year. 


Hall of Man 


Many new devices and displays 
are being added to the already amaz- 
ing repertory on view in the Hall of 
Man, the American Museum of 
Health show made possible through 
the backing of the already mentioned 
eight insurance companies in cooper- 
ating with the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York and the Oberlaender 
Trust of Philadelphia. These com- 
panies, with no thought of sales, are 
presenting to millions of Fair visitors 

(Continued on the next page) 
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a simplified exposition of better 
health and living. Visitors learn 
facts about physiology and the hu- 
man body they never knew before 
—and do so by violating the tradi- 
tional rule of museums the world 
over which says: “Please don’t 
touch!” Instead of looking without 
touching, visitors to the Hall of Man 
are encouraged to press buttons, 
push levers and turn cranks to their 
hearts content—learning in exciting 
fashion the various functions of the 
body associated with walking, work- 
ing, sleeping, eating and the five 
senses. Almost a hundred of these 
machines, or visitor-participation 
devices as they are technically 
known, are on view here. It is diff- 
cult to exaggerate the benefits that 
derive from this type of education. 
If the medical exhibits did nothing 
more than destroy many supersti- 
tions regarding the human body and 
erect an intelligent attitude toward 
health conservation, they still would 
have served to lengthen the life span 
of man and make that life glow with 
better health. 


Garden of Security 


The Garden of Security will con- 
tinue to represent The Equitable 
Life at the Fair. It is located on a 
half-acre plot at the corner of Em- 
pire State Bridge connecting the 
major exhibits with the rejuvenated 
Great White Way. The insurance 
company has surrounded an outdoor 
ampitheatre where band concerts, 
choral programs and meetings will 
be staged throughout the season with 
sparkling fountains, lily ponds and 
500 benches on flagged terraces, 





Model of Courtyard-—Medicine and Public Health Building. 
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"Builders of the Future'—Business and Insurance Building in background. 


shady with lawn, low juniper, cherry 
and yew trees. A huge sculpture, 
“Protection,” revolving on a 36-foot 
pedestal, marks this pleasant oasis 
for the visitor. The Garden of Se- 
curity was chosen as the Equitable’s 
exhibit because it emphasizes the re- 
sult of insurance—security—rather 
than the institution of life insurance 
itself. The Garden is an inviting 
spot to cool off and rest, or to meet 
friends for a dinner date at one of 
the Fair's many colorful restaurants. 


Fire-Safe Home 


The Fire-Safe Home, located 
in the Town of Tomorrow, is the 
Home Insurance Company’s answer 
to the death and destruction fire 
brings each year to America. A 
dignified, liveable house, the Fire- 
Safe Home is unpretentious, em- 
phasizing the quality and fire-safe- 
ness of the materials used to build 
it. Co-sponsors with the Home In- 
surance Company include a number 
of America’s leading home-building 
materials manufacturers. Built with 
a structural tile and brick exterior 
and Salem Colonial shingles of as- 
bestos and Portland cement, the 
house has a modern colonial charm. 
Eight rooms, a laundry and a roomy 
glassed-in porch make up its attrac- 
tive interior. For visiting agents of 
the company, the two-car garage 
and two rooms have been turned 
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At the Fair—Continued 


into restful lounges. Repiesenting 


one of the many features of the Fair 


devoted to the important problem 
of housing, the Home Insurance 
Company exhibit is particularly 
timely because America is now in 
the midst of a home-building boom, 
and type of construction used in the 
Fire-Safe Home, if widely adopted, 
would do much to decrease fire and 
property loss in the future. 


Metropolitan Exhibit 


Considerable revision has been 
made in the exhibit sponsored by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
which presents its well-rounded 
show in the Business Systems and 
Insurance Building. These revisions 
include an improved lighting system, 
the placing of added emphasis on 
those sections of the exhibit con- 
cerned with the campaigns con- 
ducted by the nation’s largest in- 
surance firm against preventable 
sickness and premature death, and 
the redesigning of the exhibit area 
to facilitate visitor traffic. While 
the exhibit will thus present a “new 
face” to its millions of visitors, it 
will continue to feature sections re- 
lating to the benefits of life insur- 
ance, and to portray the care with 
which the Metropolitan’s assets are 
invested, and the stimulating effect 
of these investments on industry 
and employment. On exhibition too 
will be a model of Parkchester, the 
Metropolitan’s great housing project 





Mural of Science and Health. 


in the East Bronx, New York City, 
arranged to show what sections of 
the development are ready for oc- 
cupancy. From the stage which oc- 
cupies the center of the exhibit, the 
musical trio which was so enthusias- 
tically received by visitors last 
year will again furnish daily pro- 
grams of semi-classical and classical 
music. Other daily features will in- 
clude the showing of the company’s 
motion pictures in the exhibit’s 
Little Theatre seating 125 persons, 
and demonstrations by a trained 
nurse of the proper method of bath- 
ing a baby. 

On the basis of past performance, 
and judging from the new and ex- 
citing changes being created in their 
shows, it can be safely predicted that 
insurance company exhibits at the 
World’s Fair of 1940 will be among 
the outstanding attractions of the 
great exposition. 


Insurance Behind the Scenes 


However, no story of insurance 
participation at the Fair could pos- 
sibly be complete without a mention 
of the silent and necessary role it 
has played behind the scene from 
the very inception of the enterprise 
in 1936. Because of its size, pos- 








sibilities, number of employees and 
responsibilities to its millions of 
visitors, the Fair presented many 
insurance problems which had to 
be solved before the Fair could ma- 
terialize and begin its operation. Not 
only did the Fair demand unthought 
of amounts of coverage but it even 
caused the insurance companies to 
design special policies, and practi- 
cally every major insurance company 
had a part in the insuring of every 
possible hazard of this mighty ven- 
ture. 

It is estimated that the Fair dur- 
ing its two-year run will have 
brought to fire, casualty, surety and 
marine insurance companies new 
business in amount of several mil- 
lions of dollars. Roughly, this total 
would separate into 60% for public 
liability. compensation and_ allied 
line; 25% for fire insurance; 15% 
covering automobile, fine arts and 
other marine coverage. 

Thus, as both public showmen 
and as public servants, insurance 
companies are playing a vital dual 
role in staging the World’s Fair of 
1940 in New York which in itself 
may be regarded as a tribute to 
the imperative character of insur- 
ance in contemporary society. 
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in advertising is “Free!’’, I be- 

lieve the most effective word for 
the advertiser is “Why?” If those 
who use advertising would keep the 
word “Why?” before them at all 
times, we would have more effective 
advertising. 

Opinion by some to the contrary 
notwithstanding, not all advertising 
is good. It is my opinion that more 
money is wasted on poor or worth- 
less advertising, than on any other 
single business facility. 

This does not mean that I am 
opposed to advertising. On the con- 
trary, I believe in it so much I just 
can’t stand seeing it abused. I rebel 
at seeing white space purchased 
merely because the salesman is a 
friend; at seeing it used to gratify 
the advertiser’s personal vanity; or 
to point with pride to beauty of 
appearance—and then charging the 
cost to advertising. 


Jin as the most effective word 


Good Advertising 


Advertising is good only when it 
plays a part in selling something— 
a product ; a service; an institution; 
an idea, 

Agents frequently write to me 
and say “I have bought some space 
in my local newspaper—in an en- 
tertainment program—a booth at an 
exposition—some time on a local 
radio station; how shall I use it?” 
My reply is “Tell me WHY you 
bought it, and’ I may be able to help 
you.” Far too frequently the an- 
swer is “For no particular reason: 
I just want to do some advertising” 
or “I was obligated to buy it for 
this or that reason.” 


Name Advertising 


The Agent is justified in calling 
it Advertising only when he has a 
definite selling objective in mind be- 
fore engaging the medium. Many 
Agents spend their money—more 
often their Company’s money—for 
what they call “Name Advertising.” 
If that is all there is to it, do you 
suppose there would be such a thing 
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SO YOU WANT TO ADVERTISE! 


Why? 


as professional advertising men? 


Does any local agent care to relate 
how he increased his _ business 
through this so-called “Name Ad- 
vertising?” Perhaps you say the 
sales resulting from such advertis- 
ing can’t be traced. I will resist the 
impulse to say “Because they don’t 
exist” and say, rather, “Why resort 
to unprovable methods until you 
have exhausted the provable ones ?”’ 

Set yourself a definite objective 
by determining wherein lies your 
greatest opportunity. When this 
decision has been reached, ask your- 
self if advertising can help. In most 
cases it can. 


Forms of Advertising 


Then, without bias, weigh the 
various forms of advertising and 





by HAROLD E. TAYLOR 


Sales Promotion Manager, 
The American Insurance Group 


determine which can help you most 
in proportion to its cost. Unfortu- 
nately, I can’t give you anything 
very specific now because no two of 
you have the same problem under 
the same conditions. The size and 
age of the Agency must be con- 
sidered ; its competition; its selling 
power; the size of the community 
and its sphere of operation; income 
brackets; the intelligence of the 
prospects—these are just some of 
the things which must be taken into 
consideration. With some compa- 
nies, the Field Man will be found 
to have been trained to help you 
work it out, or you can apply to the 
Company’s Advertising or Sales 
Promotion Manager. 

I would like to suggest one or 
two thoughts as a guide to your 
thinking. My experience has been 
that, for most Agents, present cus- 
tomers are their best prospects. To 
get more business from your present 
customers, use the Insurance Anal- 
ysis. 

In selling a specific coverage, if 
you know who your prospects are, 
direct mail advertising is the most 
economical way of establishing the 
first contact. It takes two contacts 
to make a sale, and the second con- 
tact should be a personal call. 


Newspaper Advertising 


If you don’t know who your pros- 
pects are, try newspaper advertising. 
Don’t pinch too much on space: use 
enough so your ad will be seen. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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E have seen and acknowl- 
Wei: the development of 


employers’ liability insur- 
ance that once was sold to employers 
with some difficulty and now, in the 
guise of workmen’s compensation 
insurance, the laws of most states 
requires the employer to purchase. 
We are seeing and do appreciate that 
a similar transition is taking place 
in automobile insurance through the 
medium of financial responsibility 
laws and compulsory insurance laws. 
We know that certain cities require 
that elevators be insured and care- 
fully inspected by licensed engi- 
neers. For considerable time the 
more representative industries have 
insisted that contractors doing con- 
struction work for them carry cer- 
tain specified forms of insurance, 
‘and in fact frequently insist that 
said contractors purchase so-called 
protective liability insurance for the 
industry having the work done., 
More recently we have experienced 
the ease of selling a hitherto vir- 
tually unknown cover, property 
damage insurance, to the small 
building contractor because the 
various governmental agencies fur- 
nishing the money to pay his bills 
insisted that he have such insur- 
ance. 


Demands for Products Liability 


Nevertheless, with all these ex- 
amples before us we have usually 
failed to appreciate, or overlooked 
entirely, the meaning and_ benefits 
resulting from the demands being 
made that manufacturers and whole- 
salers provide their distributors and 
retailers with protection against 
damage claims arising from the con- 
sumption, handling or use of their 
products. It is a known fact that 
many manufacturers, large depart- 
ment stores, wholesalers, chain re- 
tail store organizations and the like 
simply will not purchase many types 
of products unless they are pro- 
vided with a certificate of insurance 
evidencing that the seller of such 
products is adequately insured with 
respect to accidents they might 
cause. 
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PRODUCTS LIABILITY INSURANCE 


by WILLIAM C. EATON 


Supt. Underwriting Dept. 
Zurich Insurance Companies 


Most of these same organizations 
insist that this products liability in- 
surance be extended so as to insure 
them also. In many instances we 
have been called upon to confirm 
such insurance before demonstrators 
are allowed to even discuss the 
product on the premises of the re- 
tailer. This is particularly true with 
respect to cosmetics but we also 
know that both wholesalers and re- 
tailers usually insist upon products 
liability insurance before they will 
handle such items as_ pressure 
cookers, pressure stoves, refrigera- 
tors, grinding wheels, foodstuffs and 
in fact the list could be made almost 
as long as there are products to sell. 
In the automotive industry it is 
practically mandatory that the man- 
ufacturer of lamps, steering gears, 
tires and the like produce evidence 
of such protection or his chances of 
receiving an order from any large 
automobile builder are virtually nil. 
There have been instances where 
the manufacturer was apparently 
unable or unwilling to secure this 
protection for his own account, un- 
der which circumstances the pros- 
pective distributor or retailer un- 
dertook to secure it for him, in 
which cases the premiurh is charged 
back against the manufacturer. 


Form of Products Liability 


Now, just what is this form of 
insurance. It protects the assured 
against loss because of accidents 
resulting from claims for damages 
on account of bodily injury, illness, 
or death caused by accident or al- 
leged to have been so caused to 
members of the public in connection 
with the consumption, handling or 
use away from. the assured’s prem- 
ises of any product manufactured, 
handled or distributed by the as- 
sured. It provides protection for 
defects, errors or mistakes in the 
manufacture or preparation of prod- 
ucts and containers, including de- 
fective workmanship or design. It 


should not, however, in the case of 
foods and drugs apply as respects 
any harmful substance or thing 
which the assured intentionally in- 
troduces or permits to remain in 
a certain product. 

In this connection it might be 
well to point out that the request 
by various insurance companies for 
the formula of certain products be- 
fore they will insure them is not 
an unreasonable one even though 
the manufacturer might feel that 
his secret process or secret formula 
should be divulged to no one. Cer- 
tainly if the company is to success- 
fully defend a case in court this 
secret process or secret formula 
must be divulged as otherwise the 
chances of winning the case would 
be very greatly reduced and if the 
information must then come out 
its release to the company for in- 
surance analysis purposes should 
not be undesirable. 


Actual Cases 


This requirement arises from un- 
pleasant occurrences such as one we 
had involving a depilatory or hair 
remover. It is a fact that depila- 
tories contain certain chemicals 
which may be harmful in a greater 
or lesser degree depending upon the 
condition of the user’s skin or 
whether an allergy exists and oc- 
casionally a manufacturer will de- 
liberately put in a chemical or drug 
which is known to be poisonous or 
harmful, such as thallium acetate, 
and when this occurs an insurance 
company that has provided cover- 
age without knowing what they in- 
sure is, to say the least, in a most 
undesirable position. 

Another similar situation involv- 
ing an error of omission instead of 
commission and revealing further 
abuse of products liability insurance 
is the example of a certain embryo 
manufacturer of automobile radia- 
tor anti-freeze solutions who sought 
products property damage insurance 
feeling that perhaps a particular so- 
lution would not function as 
claimed, Such an instance actually 


(Continued on page 68) 
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ALFRED M. BEST AWARDS TROPHY 


FOR SAFEST AUTO DESIGN 


cials who had gathered from 

various parts of the country to 
attend the Greater New York 
Safety Conference, a special award 
for highest ranking in automobile 
safety design was formally pre- 
sented to D. S. Eddins, Presi- 
dent of Plymouth Motors, by Alfred 
M. Best, President and publisher 
of SAFETY ENGINEERING 
magazine, a division of Alfred M. 
Best Company, Inc. 

The presentation of the trophy 
for eminence in safety design was 
made in SAFETY ENGINEER- 
ING’s own booth at the convention 
in New York last month as part of 
the publication’s active crusade in 
all forms of accident reduction af- 
fecting the public. 


J: THE presence of safety offi- 


Wide Recognition © 


As Mr. Eddins accepted the 
trophy in behalf of his company he 
was congratulated not only by rep- 
resentatives of the Greater New 
York Safety Council but by the 
Automotive Safety Foundation for 
outstanding achievements in the 
safety field. 

“Such recognition of the latest 
gains in passenger safety as well as 
comfort, proves that the industry’s 
foremost designers emphasize safety 
as a major factor in modern motor 
car design,” said Norman Damon, 
Director of the auto industry’s own 
safety group. 


Far reaching strides in the last 
three years alone were revealed in 
the latest impartial appraisal by 
SAFETY ENGINEERING = in 
contrast to 1937, the first year in 
which the analysis appeared. “It is 
encouraging to note that the auto- 
mobile industry has responded so 
whole-heartedly,” the editors point 
out, “to appeals for greater safety 
and elimination of hazardous de- 
signs. For example, in 1937 analysis 
of 21 cars revealed a total of 93 
specific instances of hazardous de- 
sign, A review of the 1940 models 
discloses that of the same number 
of cars there were 51 correctible 
features—in three years half the 
unsafe designs first criticized have 
been rectified ! 


Trend in Design 


“Make no mistake about the trend 
in automobile body design. Both de- 
signers and manufacturers of the 
1940 cars recognize the possibility 
of accidental injury and_ have 
placed added emphasis upon safety. 
The result is that the public has 
become conditioned to demand pro- 
tection inside their vehicles as well 
as from without.” 

In checking the 1940 models with 
respect to 12 essential safety re- 
quirements, SAFETY  ENGI- 
NEERING found that at 11 points 
Plymouth was rated excellent with 
1 factor subject to further improve- 
ment from a safety standpoint. 
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Before a nation-wide radio audi- 
ence on April 18th, Major Edward 
Bowes introduced the president of 
the Plymouth. “Dan S. Eddins, 
wearing a cat that swallowed the 
canary expression, may well feel 
proud because at the Eleventh An- 
nual Safety Conference held in New 
York today, the 1940 SAFETY 
ENGINEERING magazine trophy 
for safe automobile design was for- 
mally awarded to Plymouth and 
presented to President Eddins by 
the publishers of that magazine. 
More than 5,000 accident preven- 
tion experts from 30 different states 
attended this year’s sessions.” 


Safety Factors 


In its annual survey of motor 
vehicle design, SAFETY ENGI- 
NEERING confines its rating ex- 
clusively to those body features 
which may contribute to an acci- 
dent or increase the possibility of 
injury in the event of an accident. 
No attempt is made to judge those 
features of mechanical factors which 
rest within the province of the 
automotive engineer. 

The factors of design covered in 
the annual SAFETY ENGINEER- 
ING survey include driver’s field of 
vision, upholstery, door handles, 
radiator ornaments, protruding 
knobs and gadgets, door locks and 
other designs which have contribu- 
ted to innumerable accidents and in- 
juries on the streets and highways 
of America. 


Two out of every three automobile acci- 
dents in the United States last year involved 
mistakes by drivers. 

Exceeding the speed limit, as usual, heads 
the list. There may be some small solace in 
the fact that the percentage of fatal and 
non-fatal accidents caused by speeding 
dropped slightly from the 1938 figure, but 
until drivers learn what speed limits mean 
we must expect annually to count the dead 
in the thousands and the injured in the 
hundreds of thousands from this single 
cause. 

Nine out of every ten accidents for which 
the driver is to blame result from undue 
haste—haste to pass another car when it 
means taking a chance on being on the 
wrong side of the road in a tight squeeze; 
haste in going through the intersection when 
the other motorist was there first; haste to 
get through the next intersection before the 
light flashes red; haste on curves and hills; 
haste while traveling on the highway and 
not being able to cope with emergencies; 
haste on gravel roads, wet roads, and icy 
roads which results in going off the high- 
way. 
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Above—Left to right, Frank L. Jones, vice president, Equitable Life Assurance Society and 
president, Greater New York Safety Council; W. G. Cole, general chairman, Greater New 
York Safety Conference; Alfred M. Best; D. S. Eddins, President, Plymouth Motors; Norman 
Damon, Automotive Safety Foundation. 


Below—Mr. D. S. Eddins, president of Plymouth Motors and Major Edward Bowes at Major 
Bowes Amateur Hour.” 
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to Reach the Top 

















Like the experienced mountain-climber, the Standard agent 
or broker is fully equipped for success. 


Helping him toward his objective is intelligent home and 
branch office co-operation, effective advertising and sales 
aids, plus the assistance of experienced underwriters, safety 
engineers, auditors, claim and field men. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


Behind every Standard representative is one of America’s 
oldest and largest Casualty and Bonding companies, with 
56 years of experience, a sound financial structure, and a 
reputation for prompt and equitable settlements. 


A Standard field man will be glad to tell you more about 
this helpful agency service. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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PROFIT 
* PROCRESS 


HAT doth it profit a man 
W gain the whole world and 

lose his own soul, is a spiri- 
tual inquiry. Converted into a ma- 
terial question, it is: What doth it 
profit a man to gain much money 
and make no progress. Profit with- 
out progress is selfishness and greed. 
Profit and progress is the fulfillment 
of man’s material wants and the em- 
bodiment of success. 

It is to this strong, virile combina- 
tion of both Profit and Progress to 
which I desire to direct your imme- 
diate attention. A great president of 
the United States upon one occasion 
said that the prudent, penniless be- 
ginner in the world labors for wages 
awhile, saves his surplus with which 
to buy tools or land for himself, then 
labors on his own account for an- 
other while, and at length hires an- 
other to help him. This is the just 
and generous and prosperous system 
which opens the way to all, gives 
hope to all, and consequently an im- 
provement of condition to all; and 
that men who are industrious and 
sober and honest in the pursuit of 
their own interest should after a 
while accumulate property and after 
that should be allowed to enjoy it in 
peace, is right. 

That’s what I mean by Profit and 
Progress; that’s the fulfillment of 
man’s material wants and the em- 
bodiment of success ; that’s the posi- 
tion of the organized agents of this 
country today on this “more abun- 
dant life” catch-phrase swinging 
through the haze of all this talk you 
hear about economic security. 


Time for Action 


When I sounded the keynote of 
“Middleman, What Now?” at the 
Boston convention last October, it 
was with the hope that thereby we 
would focus strongly the attention of 
the agents on the growing peril of 
their position and awaken them to 
the character of the forces abroad in 
the land which constituted a threat 
to their economic security and well- 
being. The manner in which many 
agents instantly responded to that 
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call was most encouraging. But 
“many agents” is not quite enough. 
If we are to defend successfully our 
place in the economic scheme of 
things and preserve unimpaired our 
hard-earned right and livelihood, it is 
necessary that all agents awake to an 
appreciation of the situation. It is 
necessary for all of us to join hands 
in a united effort and defense. But 
it is later than you think. The time 
for us to state and prosecute our 





case is immediately at hand. A year 
from now may be too late. Two 
years of unformed drifting may well 
carry us beyond hope of economic 


salvation. Let us adopt and even 
strengthen our cry to “Middleman, 
Right Now!” 


Federal Inroads 


Right now is the time to chart a 
definite course in relation to what 
the Federal Government is deing to 
or in the insurance business, or what 
it proposes to do. The other day one 
of the authoritative spokesmen for 
a Federal corporation issued the 


by WALTER H. BENNETT, 


General Counsel 
National Association of 
Insurance Agents 


astounding declaration that the in- 
surance requirements of his corpo- 
ration are not subject to state regula- 
tion or supervision. Think of it! 
This can mean only one thing: That 
the insurance laws of the forty-eight 
states are to be decapitated and cast 
into outer darkness. Shades of the 
Constitution and the Founding 
Fathers! What will be next? 


Agency or Branch Office 


Right now is the time to determine 
whether the production subdivision 
of insurance shall be maintained as 
an agency system or give way to an 
employee branch office system. I have 
long held to the tenable theory that 
every insurance company has an un- 
deniable right to conduct its produc- 
tion subdivision in whichever man- 
ner it chooses—either through the 
agency channel or the salaried em- 
ployee system, but not both. By that 
I mean that a resort to employee pro- 
duction denies the efficacy of its 
agency plant and discredits the 
agency system. “He that is not for me 
is against me” rings down through 
the centuries of time as a verity 
known to all men. “Choose which 
one you will serve” is a righteous ad- 
monition in the production of insur- 
ance premiums, 


Agents’ Compensation 


Right now, there is in process a 
reduction in agents’ compensation in 
first one line and then another, which, 
taken with a declining premium vol- 
ume, presents an ominous picture 
imperiling the livelihood of the 
agents of the nation. The most re- 
cent movement of universal applica- 
tion was the so-called Safe Driver 

(Continued on page 82) 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


YOU’RE ON THE SPOT 


You're rounding a corner in a strange village hundreds of 
miles from home. Suddenly, another car crowds you to the 
curb. Squealing tires and the crash of metal summon a 
crowd of excited townsfolk. “Just what you'd expect of 
those out-of-state drivers,” a sharp voice calls...and the 
crowd murmurs. 

You're on the spot. A stranger among strangers. At such 
a time a Maryland Service Card in your pocket is a 
pleasant reminder that you have 10,000 friends on call— 


one of them always within easy reach, ready instantly to 
identify and befriend you. 

He is a Maryland agent, an ally who can easily satisfy 
the authorities anywhere in the United States or Canada 
that you are covered with automobile insurance...and help 
you continue your journey without annoying delays. 

No matter what road you take, you are no farther from 
a Maryland agent or broker than the nearest telephone or 
telegraph office. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents and brokers 
are equipped to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 





THE MARYLAND : 


This advertisement appears in TIME * FORTUNE * BUSINESS WEEK and FORBES during the month of May sil 
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CONTRACTUAL LIABILITY 


tual Liability insurance may be 
expressed in two simple words 
—“Assumed Liability.” 

Manufacturers’ and Contractors’, 
Owners’ and Tenants’, Products, 
Automobile, and in fact, all forms 
of liability insurance other than 
Contractual, are designed to cover an 
Insured’s ordinary legal liability, or 
that which is normally the respon- 
sibility of an Insured. They do not 
contemplate coverage for the liability 
of others and, therefore, any liability 
which is assumed is definitely ex- 
cluded by the terms of the policy. 
The reason for this exclusion is that 
it is unwise to insure and impossible 
to rate an unknown quantity. 

When two parties enter into a 
contract whereby one gives the 
other permission to construct, main- 
tain, operate or occupy the subject 
of the contract (which may be a 
side track, pipe line, parcel of land, 
building, or, indeed, most anything), 
it is common for the contract to 
carry a provision outlining the lia- 
bilities of each party. This may in- 
volve an assumption of liability 
which, if not properly insured 
through the medium of Contractual 
Liability, leaves an Insured vulner- 
able to serious losses. 

A number of years ago, indemnity 
provisions were found only in con- 
nection with railroad side track con- 
tracts, land and building leases and 
agreements between utilities where 
poles were used jointly. Of late, 
however, such provisions have been 
creeping into contracts between own- 
ers and contractors; between con- 
tractors and sub-contractors; be- 
tween railroads and truckers, and 
between manufacturers and distrib- 
utors. Judging by the trend, there 
is apparently no end to the mania of 
the indemnity provisions now sweep- 
ing over the world of contracts. 

The degree of liability assumed by 
an Insured has several variations. 
To best understand the varying de- 
grees, consider the causes of any 
accident with which two parties, A 
and B, may be concerned: 

First: A may be entirely respon- 


sible 


Tes subject matter of Contrac- 
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Second: A and B may be jointly 
responsible 

Third: B may be entirely respon- 
sible 

From these three axioms are 
built contracts which may provide 
that an Insured be responsible only 
for liability caused by the sole negli- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


The Insurance Institute of America 
kindly granted permission to reprint this 
thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for fellowship in the 
Institute. 

The author makes no attempt either to 
justify or to condemn “hold harmless” 
agreements. The sole purpose of this 
thesis is to explain the various types of 
such agreements, and the manner in which 
they may be insured. It should be under- 
stood that any opinion expressed by the 
author is that of the individual and not 
necessarily of the Institute or the com- 
pany with which he is identified. 

In dealing with rate problems, it is 
necessary to generalize for the reason that 
—with the exception of the National In- 
dustrial Trafic League form—all agree- 
ments must be submitted to the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers for special rating. 

Due to lack of space we present only 
the introduction and comments on side 
track agreements in this issue, reserving 
that portion of the thesis having to do 
with leases, utility company agreements, 
contractors’ agreements, pick-up and de- 
livery agreements, products agreements 
and grade crossing elimination contracts 
for future issues. 





gence of the Insured—or, in addi- 
tion to this, be responsible for 50% 
of the total liability caused by the 
joint negligence of the two parties. 
Another step is that the Insured may 
be required to assume all liability ex- 
cept that caused by the sole negli- 
gence of the other party to the con- 
tract. Next, the Insured may be re- 
quired to assume complete liability 
—even for that resulting from the 
sole negligence of the other party. 
Further variation is sometimes ef- 
fected by applying one set of con- 


ditions as respects injuries to the 
general public and another as re- 
spects injuries to the employees of 
the parties to the contract. 

With. certain exceptions which 
will be discussed subsequently, the 
tendency seems to be that where one 
party to a contract is in a position to 
require the other party to assume 
complete responsibility for negli- 
gence of both, the indemnity provi- 
sion is worded accordingly. In other 
words, it is not uncommon for con- 
tracts to be so drawn as to require 
one party to be responsible not only 
for its own legal liability, but also 
for the legal liability of the other 
party. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way 
of approaching the scope, rating and 
underwriting of contractual liability 
insurance is to divide the explana- 
tion by type of agreement. Before 
doing this, however, it might be well 
to bring to light the theory upon 
which both the underwriting and the 
rating principles are based. All con- 
tracts are viewed from the angle of 
how desirable direct liability insur- 
ance would be for the third party 
(the party being indemnified), and 
rated from the angle of how much 
it would cost the third party for di- 
rect liability insurance. A more 
elaborate description of this theory 
and its application will be raised as 
each type of agreement is considered. 


SIDE TRACK AGREEMENTS 


Most large factories and industrial 
plants prefer to ship their products 
and receive cargoes—often entirely, 
sometimes partially—by means of 
railroad freight cars. Thus, such 
factories and industrial plants strive 
to situate themselves so that they 
may be easily reached by a length of 
track branching from the main line 
of a railroad. It is more convenient 
and economical for a plant to load 
and unload a freight car at its prem- 
ises than to move its freight to and 
from the railroad a distance away. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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L AST year on April 30th its glittering gates 
opened wide to an awe-struck populace 
to commemorate the [50th anniversary of 
George Washington's inauguration as first 
president of these United States. This year 
those same gleaming portals will gape, for 
the first time in 1940, on May | Ith—for no 
other reason (as far as we can find out) than 
because it seemed as good a date as any 
other. 


How's that again? What "gleaming portals"? 
Why, those of the New York World's Fair, of 
course! And you can believe us, whether you 
visited it last year or not, you certainly should 
not miss it this year—for a number of reasons. 
We went out to the Fantasy of Flushing last 
week for a quick preview and were properly 
impressed. 


FANTASY AND FOOD 


In the first place (and very important to most 
of us) prices will be down. Entrance fee has 
been cut from 75c¢ to 50c and you will be 
able to satisfy the inner man at nickel hot dog 
and hamburger stands, ten-cent item cafe- 
terias and fifty-cents-a-meal restaurants. Of 
course, the super-deluxe places, where your 
check looks like a Hollywood epic's expense 
sheet, will be there too, but that's up to you. 


All the important foreign exhibits will be 
functioning and the big industrial exhibitors 
have glamoured up their displays so they will 
be entirely different from the 1939 vintage. 
In addition, several new and interesting types 
of commercial shows will be present to as- 
tonish and amaze you. Promises to be a great 
little carnival again. 


OOMPH AND AN OFFER 


In fact, the boys who are running this little 
1,216 acre gymkhana, which we affectionately 
call the Miraculous Meadow, are so sure of 
its oomph that they're counting on better 
than forty millions of good old John Publics 
pushing through the finkling turnstiles. They've 
installed a flock of indoor lounges too where 
you can catch your breath and rest your 
throbbing feet. 


But enough of that. You know whether you're 
coming or not. If you do join those forty 
million pilgrims to the land of the Perisphere 
be sure and visit the insurance district in the 
lower end of Manhattan and—of course, the 
home of your NEWS at 75 Fulton Street. 
Come up and meet us. Tell us how we can 
improve the NEWS or, just come for a chat 
and a rest—but come. See you then! 
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TRUE OR FALSE? 


Fireman's Fund Record 


IVE yourself this examination 

to check your knowledge of bur- 
glary insurance, which has proven 
itself the best “leader” for the pro- 
duction of new business when intel- 
ligently sold by progressive agents. 
(Answers on page 46 but don’t 
peek. ) 


1, The residence Burglary, Rob- 
bery, Theft and Larceny policy af- 
fords protection to the property of 
Assured. Guest. Servants. Relatives. 
Boarders. 

2. Rates for Mercantile Safe Bur- 
glary insurance depend on the num- 
ber of people employed on the prem- 
ises. True, False. 

3. If an unsuccessful attempt is 
made to burglarize a safe, the Mer- 
cantile Safe Burglary policy pays for 
any resulting damage. True. False. 

4. An insured is entitled to only 
half his insurance if the safe is en- 
tered by manipulation of the combi- 
nation or time lock. True, False. 

5. If records of the property in- 
sured are not kept in such a manner 
that a loss can be readily checked 
there is no coverage under a Resi- 
dence Burglary, Robbery, Theft and 
Larceny policy. True. False. 

6. The trend in burglary insurance 
is toward more comprehensive cov- 
erage under all the various burglary 
forms. True, False. 


7. The Interior Robbery policy will 
cover under certain circumstances 
even though the robbery did not in- 
volve violence. True. False. 

8. The Storekeeper’s policy form 
includes Mercantile Open Stock pro- 
tection without coinsurance re quire- 
ment. True, False. 

9, The Securities Insurance policy 
contains an exclusion relative to loss 
sustained by voluntarily surrender- 
ing securities in exchange for other 
securities. True. False. 

10. Burglary departments of the 
casualty companies are not permitted 
to write any form of “all-risk” type 
contracts. True, False. 

11. Money is covered under the 
terms of the Mercantile Open Stock 
policy. True. False. 

12. Burglary and Robbery policies 
do not normally cover plate glass and 
lettering broken as the result of a 
burglary or robbery. True, False. 

13. The basic Residence Burglary 
policy provides full coverage on 
property kept in garages located on 
the assured’s premises. True. False. 

14. Money is normally more dan- 
gerous to insure than securities. 
True. False, 

15. A cloth coat trimmed with a 
very expensive type of fur collar 
would be considered as Section (a) 
property. True. False. 

(Answers on page 46) 


COUNTERSIGNATURE LAW CONSTITUTIONAL 


HE Virginia resident agent and 

counter signature law has been 
held Constitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court. There was 
a split decision on the issue, six to 
three, the majority opinion prepared 
by Mr. Justice Frankfurter, the mi- 
nority opinion by Mr, Justice Rob- 
erts in which Chief Justice Hughes 
and Mr. Justice McReynolds con- 
curred. The decision has _ been 
hailed by General Counsel W. H. 
Bennett of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents as “one of the 
most significant decisions ever ren- 
dered by that Court concerning the 
transaction of the insurance busi- 
ness.” The Virginia statute, which 
provides a resident agent shall re- 
ceive not less than one-half of the 
customary commission, had been 
challenged by a group of 34 com- 


panies maintaining that the law was 
intended merely to increase commis- 
sions of resident agents. The State 
contended the legislation was en- 
acted to stop rate cutting and unfair 
competition of out-of-state insur- 
ance carriers. The Supreme Court 
minority viewed the statute a “plain 
effort * * to compel a non-resident 
to pay a resident of Virginia for 
services which the latter does not 
in fact render and is not required 
to render.” The majority opinion, 
emphasizing an agent’s ability to 
produce business depends upon the 
confidence of a community in him, 
in referring to commission pay- 
ments, remarked this provision may 
have been incorporated “as a mode 
of assuring active use of resident 
agents for procuring and servicing 
policies covering Virginia risks.” 
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Ever work with a two-handled saw on a good big 
tree felling or sawing job? If you’ve got what it 
takes, you may not mind if the other fellow does 
a little leaning now and then, but—you don’t 
want him to drag his feet. Here’s a job that 
needs ‘‘all elbow’’ on both ends of the saw. 


When an Agent teams up with a Company, to 
help him saw success out of the insurance busi- 
ness, he likewise wants them to contribute a full 
share of co-operation. The companies of the 
COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP accept this re- 
sponsibility wholeheartedly. 





SAAR AA BARBARASRRBED! 





Complete insurance service that not only is ex- 
pert and efficient—but friendly as well, is the 
constant aim of our entire Home Office and Field 
Organization. Understanding of the public’s 
insurance needs and of your problems of getting 
and holding business, plus the sincere desire to 
effectively assist you with them, is assurance 
that our end of the saw will not drag. 


Facilities for writing practically all kinds of in- 
surance and bonds, except Life Insurance, 
backed by Unquestioned Financial Strength to 
handle the largest risk, are available in 
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AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 

THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY,LTD. 
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THE Ocean ” tive Geuaiedenees & GuaRANTEE CORPORATION,LID. 
THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 

THe COMMERCIAL UNION Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCQ 


(CAPITAL STOCK COMPANIES) 
HOME OFFICES, ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Total 
Admitted 
Assets 
AETNA FIRE: 
PO , eee $55,374 
PROGmeet Mise TES. COs. o.ococcccccccvcee 2,795 
Pee ee Ms BOE. CG iviccccccsd vances 6,403 
ait crh chsdch ect sie 4.508 als ook $64,572 
ee eee 
Comtery SnGemmity Ce. . i. ccccccccccces $12,905 
AETNA LIFE: 
Oe en eS rrr rr 27,451 
Uk A Se re ere 314 
Stamdard Fire Ins. Co. .....00060ccc6esee 5,895 
a ii it  csigiahe $33,660 
ER ee se 
Aetna Cas. & Surety Co. ............00. $66,693 
EE IIE FNS oie dice csc0ws c0neseon 670,906 
AGRICULTURAL: 
Mariewiturel Tas. Co. .....00.ccccecrccces $15,031 
eee ere 4,013 
MN Sno ip-u:be6o-n icewae ee $19,044 
ME a Sb bbceecas tewaner sees 
ALLSTATE: 
Miiebate WICC BOR: TO... occ cvcdcdcccccces $1,181 
NT MI EIU. b:0:0-0.6:006. 60 SW sc edorwneise on 4,686 
AMERICA FORE: 
American Eagle Fire Ins. Co. .......... $18,282 
SEE 99,441 
Fidelity-Phenix Wan BOS. CO. 26 ccisccces 77,993 
First American Fire Ins. Co. ........... 4,810 
og SE eee 3,226 
Niagara ON a ee 24,399 
SS TET "$228,151 
Year 1988 ....... 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. $51,580 
AMERICAN AUTO: 
American Auto Fire Ins. Co. ........... $3,679 
American Auto Ins. Co. .............62. 24,140 
AMERICAN INDEMNITY: 
ee SE errr $496 
American Indemnity Co. ............... 4,236 
Bs Es cece dscvcceesceceses 1,004 
AMERICAN OF NEWARK: 
pS SS er $30,733 
CONE WOOO BMS. CO. ccicccccccccccces 3,047 
BP SPE UN DS. bios octets caneccsee 2,110 
EE Beene ns bukstee weeded c seman $35,890 
RR ee eer ee 
Bankers Indemnity Ins. Co. ........... $7,440 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS: 
American Motorists Fire Ins. Co. ...... $310 
American Motorists Ins. Co. ........... 9,250 
ASSOCIATED: 
Monoctated TH. & Mi. TNS. Co. 2.200 c0cece. $549 
Associated Indemnity Co. .............. 6,470 
ATLAS: 
NE IR IIS vo 6-4 8'-0.h-0.6c0nd ale wk dig@e #2, 753 
ee MONRO OR, ii ciccricerecceasecwes 6,213 
EEE eit ea ck Weeher cheba scence $8,966 
CD wrt innad henseseec5e 
SUMNER BALLARD: 
Betremetieees BRS. CO. ..ccccecccsccccce $6,555 
NIUE BONN. TO, ccc ccccesccccescs 2,188 
TSE ORES ROT VECO EE $8,743 
ar ee 
BOSTON: 
PeONtOM TMSUPAREE CO. 2.0 ccscecvscceces $25,098 
Se I MN I eet cereccdcecceansce 10,193 
I a rd $35,291 
og ee ee cee re 
D. F. BRODERICK: 
Dearborn National Ins. Co. ........... $1,128 
Great Lakes Casualty Co. .............. 1,261 
BUCKEYE UNION: 
Buckeye Union Fire Ins. Co. ........... $608 
Buckeye Union Casualty Co. ........... 2.675 
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(Last 000 omitted) 











Net Net 
Capital Unearned Prems. Prems. 
Paidin Surplus Prems. Writ. Earned 
$7,500 $25,175 $19,708 $22,747 $22.664 
1,000 810 980 1/361 1.142 
1000 4,133 1,414 1/803 1,694 
$9,500 $30,118 $22,102 $25,911 $25,500 
24539 24.571 
$1,000 $4,096 = $3,363 «= $7'598 $7592 
$5,000 $10,395 «$9,619 ~—-$:12, 80S $12,275 

100 217 4 

1,000 2,590 2,198 2,011 1,930 
$6,100 $13,202 $11,821 $14,824 $14,210 
14.086 13/984 
$3,000 $20,520 $17,820 $34,632 «$83,451 
15,000 21,855 2'903 13,017 «13,648 
$3,000 «$5,556 «$5,757 «$6,041 $5,845 
1,000 1,605 1.196 1/319 1,207 
$4,000 $7,161 $6,953 «$7,360 «$7,052 
7,005 6.673 
$300 $386 $372 $798 $685 
350 1,418 1,353 2.906 2712 
$1,000 $13,468 2.974 $2,853 $2,878 
5,000 67,0383 19,679 19,047 19,094 
3750 52/324 15.451 15,546 15,562 
1,000 2°787 894 915 883 
1000 1.787 357 352 354 
2'000 «16,513 5,042 4,548 4,620 
$13,750 $153,912 $44,397 $43,261 $43,391 
43.660 44.741 
$2,250 $15,236 $12,106 $24,080 $24,009 
$300 $1,138 «= $1,655 «$3,329 «= «$3,096 
2,000 8,663 6282 13149 13.508 
$200 $230 $77 $94 $66 
1,000 1,181 1,093 2,016 1,948 
300 81 46 507 509 
$3,344 $12,026 $12,465 «$13,704 $13,328 
1000 1/478 528 49 525 
1,000 833 264 269 268 
$5,344 $14,337 «$13,257 $14,522 «$14,116 
13/831 13'813 
$800 $1,287 = «$2,137 «$4,597 «= «$4,523 
$200 Oat 2 OR OO ee Oe 
750 1,316 $2040 $6477 $6,261 
$250 272 $34 $64 55 
750 1,479 855 4,546 4,561 
$1,000 $1,090 $532 . $487 $498 
aoe D 2'637 2.933 2,922 2.975 
$1,000 $3,727. «$3,465: $3,409 «$3,473 
3.522 3.644 
$1,000 $1,708 $1,004 $1,747 
errs 910 984 892 
$1,000 $4,717 «$2,618 «$2,888 «$2,639 
2'404 2°473 
$3,000 $15,448 $4,616 $4,920 $4,854 
1,000 7522 1,654 1692 1658 
$4,000 $22,965 «$6,270 $6. 612 «$6,512 
6,537 6,657 
$505 $421 $163 $251 $177 
300 467 194 623 874 
$200 $264 $150 $149 $67 
300 489 1,091 2,162 2,046 





Ratio 
Under- Ratio Losses _ Losses 
writing Exp. Ine’d and Incurred 
Expenses to ‘rems. Ad. Ex. to Prems, 
ne’d Writ. Ine’d Earned 
“a 51.3 $10,225 45.1 
39.3 703 61.5 
816 45.3 TA 44.5 
"$13, 017 50.2 $11,682 45.8 
49. 


11,795 48.0 
6 


21188 7 4 
$3/153 41.5 $4,073 53.6 


$6,075 47.4 


“1014 50.4 "807 41.8 
$7,089 «47.8 $6, 2030 44.3 
"845 «48.6 399 «45.8 
$15,220 43.9 316403 490 
4351 33.4 7309042 
$2,905 48.1 $2,875 49.2 
5760 43.7 640 53.0 
$3481 «47.38 $3,915 49.8 
3988 46.9 3172 47.5 
$346 «43.4 $289 42.2 
47 0232.6 1414 52.1 
$1,364 47.8 $1,371 47.6 
S818 46.3 8697 45.5 
7185 46-1 7454 0 «47.9 
46.5 436 «49.4 

im Boe 163 46.1 
2,342 51.5 1,895 41.0 
$20,293 46.9 $20,016 46.1 
20/011 45.8 20422 45.6 


$11,138 46.2 $11,635 48.: 


$1,380 41.7 $1,286 41.5 
4931 37.5 7.303 54.7 
$38 40.1 $36 «55.4 
R62 «42.8 1,083 55.6 
140 -27..6 247° 48.6 
$6,319 46.3 $6,340 47.6 
5 6046.4 241 45.9 
131 48.8 15 46.7 
$6,735 46.4 $6,706 47.5 
6316 45.7 6725 48.7 
$1902 41.4 «= $2536 56.1 
$1,716 926.5 $3465 55.3 
$45 70.8 $12 21.3 
1318 29.0 2753 60.4 
$266 54.6 $211 42.4 
1538 = 526 1290 43.4 
“$1,804 «2. $1,501 43.2 
L776 050.4 1870 51.3 
$851 44.7 $001 «51.6 
412 «41.9 469 52.6 
$1,263 43.7 $1,370 51.9 
1152 «47.9 1314 53.1 
a 
48.2 7310 44.1 

$3,339 50.5 288 44.3 
3278 B.1 3.169 47.6 
$179 71.1 $117 66.3 
324 52.0 499 «457.0 
$76 51.2 $28 41.1 
867 «40.1 1,102 53.9 
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Ideas on “HOW TO STRENGTHEN 
YOUR COLLECTION LETTERS” 





Wharrina good collection letters is 
important as every local agent knows. 1 Re- 
alizing this too, Millers National arranged to have agents all 
over the country pool their ideas through a collection letter 
contest. 1 This contest brought in over 1000 collection letters. 
These were carefully studied by a staff of competent judges. 
The letters having most merit in their opinion were selected, 
and are now published in the above 20 page, 6” x 9” booklet. 
1 The first pages contain a pertinent discussion by the judges, 
explaining the essentials of a good collection letter. Review- 
ing a copy you will understand why it is being acclaimed today 
by agents and letter writing authorities as an excellent refer- 


ence booklet. 1 You may have a copy by simply writing to 


Millers National Insurance Company, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago. There is no obligation because this is intended to be a 
contribution to the insurance business. If this booklet brings 
to you a fresh and valuable slant on this important subject we 
shall have our reward for having served as a clearing house. 
1 Because the supply is limited write at once—on your own 


agency letterhead please. 


MIL LE Its NATION AL [nsurance Co. 


Se EeLeneer® ed 1865 


I, INOIS FIRE Insurance Co. 


Ot fice CHICAGO ed 18/6 


Service Headquarters Jor llert /leents 
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INSURANCE COMPANY GROUPS—Continued 





















Total 
Admitted Capital 
Assets Paidin Surplus 
CALEDONIAN: 
Caledonian American Ins. Co. ......... $1,665 $200 $1,160 
SE ME ED, soc.escccccesvcavecee a § <aipeoe 1,842 
POOGOTOND BMG. CO. occcncccccccscscoes S ia 1,357 
I olin: bere cncall owen $7,048 $200 $4,359 
fer rr eee 
CENTRAL SURETY: 
Central Surety Fire Corp. .............. 660 $250 $306 
Serer rrr 7,742 1,000 2,332 
CHUBB & SON: 
Attiamee ASSUPTANCGE CO. 2.2... cccccessces at = Se cain $1,422 
ES oy bs coeduedcesawiancanee 21,995 $4,000 13,833 
heh ae dae ads ekes bes64e bes ae  "lecknen 3,371 
Reserve Insurance Co. ............00005 2,297 1,000 1,389 
I id BW aah keep wR 8S on 0:0 0,0108 |. ie 2,664 
PE Nets dbruddvenne Hbcadeenaseeae $35,756 $5,000 $22,679 
anid ala neh ik Ho ale. de wares 
Shy Gy PIED Gh dCiceweesccncsonee $17,426 $2,000 $8,045 
COMMERCIAL INV. TRUST: 
a ge eee $4,165 $1,000 no 
Oe ED GOED. ciciccevcscccccves 25,401 2, 1,557 
COMMERCIAL UNION: 
American Central Ins. Co. ............. $7,288 $1,000 $3,801 
British General Ins. Co. .............4. ee — Unaenaas 893 
TEES: 6c iiap eens oscces oe sces 5,119 1,000 2,593 
Commercial Union Assur. Co. .......... ey 6,653 
Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. ....... 2,888 1,000 886 
5 Wie. 06)h62s'004 oh o00eee s | 2,051 
Pe EE, CUE ic kowsibwes ossendee Ree * 
ES ae ee $35,054 $3,000 $18,382 
re rere 
eo ee ee $8,005 $1,000 $2,938 
OGeeam Ace. & Guar. Co. ..ccccccsccccess re * 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY: 
Weememertasies ENS. Co. ....cccccccvcess $500 $200 $215 
Continental Casualty Co. .............. 37,291 2,000 8,934 
CORROON & REYNOLDS: 
American Equitable Assur. Co. ........ $9,563 $1,000 $2,923 
Globe & Republic Ins. Co. ............. woe 1,000 1,450 
Memtemermoceer Ins. Co. ......0ccssccece 4.63 FE 1,220 
Merchants & Mfrs. Ins. Co. ............ 3'905 1,000 991 
Ops I, MOIS ic 06:0 60.5 66-5 octaecicce se 5,912 1,000 2,193 
ei cage sas k tere biwnanntd $29,666 $5,000 $8,777 
EE Wr Serabeees6anpsees 
CRUM & FORSTER: 
Allemannia Fire Ins. Co. ............... $5,529 $1,200 $2, 483 
British America Assur. Co. ............ 2/828 meena 2,083 
eS CE Sere eee (see | Sumner patase “Gro 
North River Ins. Co. «........ccecsesees 23,572 2,00 14,538 
i i CU 25.5 6.66: 6906 6000005080 5,077 1 ‘000 2,378 
SD EO BS. CO. ecccccccccccccces 1,835 200 1,064 
U. TG no Che Virdee cere es 34 545 2,000 20,739 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co. ............. 18,007 1,000 9,561 
ED GENE TOUS. ocd bce cncccessctuves cee 6° aekeks 2,846 
EEE SOR re $95,778 $7,400 «$55,692 
, fl ES Se eer rr re 
DUBUQUE: 
ae eee ee $5,916 $1,000 $1,270 
National Reserve Ins. Co. ........... on 2,590 500 527 
ec sistn Gh aha ahcearne bie ae $8,506 $1,500 $1,797 
PT PEE 5 wse-c0cieSiceceeres 
EAGLE: 
eT ees $1,268 
Ee SS MN brain d o:cescenwedsseees 2,2 $815 359 
NN a i oo Le ntuidinne eh $4,621 $815 $1,627 
Dl Mt? + eisiedpbeendsndoahene 
EMPLOYERS GROUP ASSOCIATES 
Employers Fire Ins. Co. .....:...600s0- $6,100 $1,000 $2,375 
American Employers Ins. Co. .......... 11,872 1,000 4.480 
Employers Liab. Assur. Corp. Vebewenee eee 15,442 
FESTER, FOTHERGILL & HARTUNG: 
French Union & Universal Ins. Co. ..... ae ere $865 
Jupiter General Ins, Co. ............... 725 476 
La Paternelle F. & G. Ins. Co. ......... 554 525 
Union & Phenix Espanol Ins. Co. ...... 1,743 976 
SD WENO HE GS ke vecdveccescecces 1,439 883 
EE occa kcoue cine cnc bacecnen< | err $3,725 
pe rer Pr rae 
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Unearned 
Prems. 





$4,933 
2,854 
2,149 
1,691 
2,466 
$14,093 


$1,521 
648 


up) 
6,070 
1,423 
456 
10,218 
5,749 
1,166 


$27,251 





$3,177 
1,359 


$4, 536 


a 


8S 97 


$1 816 




















Ratio 

Under Ratio Losses Losses 

Net Net writing Exp.Inec’d and Incurred 

Prems. Prems. Expenses to Prems. Ad. Ex. to Prems, 

Writ. Earned Inc’d Writ. Ine’d Earned 
$213 $247 $138 64.9 $97 39.5 
1,462 1,442 764 52.2 693 48.0 
361 227 63.1 170 44.3 
$2, 036 $2,072 $1,129 55.5 $960 46.3 
2,155 2,108 1,233 57.2 982 46.6 
$199 $170 $90 45.2 $80 47.0 
4,564 4,468 1,591 34.8 2,543 56.9 
$1,126 $1,036 $414 36.7 $388 37.4 
4464 4.012 1,894 42.4 1,617 40.3 
1,829 1, 708 650 35.6 526 30.8 
18 5 c' hi ints 
1,507 1,339 548 36.3 509 38.2 

$8,944 $8,090 $3,511 39.2 $3,040 37.6 

7,374 7,976 2,990 40. 3,281 41.1 
$5,519 $5,405 $2,458 44.5 $1, 31.1 
$2,025 $726 $265 13.1 $535 73.7 
9,346 9,289 5,240 56.1 2,645 8.5 
$2,129 $2,151 $1,189 55.8 $1,002 46.6 
372 374 21 56.4 175 46.8 
1,305 1,323 56.4 619 46.8 
678 5,663 2,744 48.3 2,377 42.0 
832 836 461 55.5 391 46.8 
917 923 497 54.2 432 46.8 
1 947 514 54.6 445 47.0 
$12, 174 $12,217 $6,351 52.2 $5,441 44.5 
2,144 12,438 244 51.4 5,118 41.1 
$3. 414 $3,101 $1,495 43.8 $1,609 51.9 
871 8,251 3,451 43.8 3,757 45.5 
$147 $107 $69 46.9 $00 64.5 
22,999 22,327 9,037 39.3 12,326 55.2 
$4, 711 $4,459 $2,516 53.4 $2,091 46.9 
2, ng 2,577 1,455 53.2 1,208 46.9 
2,04 1,945 1,091 53.4 912 46.9 
614 a3) 864 53.5 717 46.9 
2,369 2,225 1,263 53.3 1,043 46.9 
$13,471 $12,735 $7,189 53.4 $5,971 46.9 
13,165 12,513 6,983 53.0 5,862 46.8 
$1,396 $1,367 $741 53.1 $586 42.9 
621 641 326 52.5 268 41.8 
6,123 5,885 2,950 48.2 2,589 44.0 
1,239 997 555 44.8 429 43.1 
54 516 258 47.6 207 40.0 
10,146 9,760 4,792 47.2 4,200 43.0 
6,451 6,195 3,152 48.9 2,861 46.2 
1,351 1,377 624 46.2 614 44.6 
$27,868 $26,738 $13,398 48.1 $11,754 44.0 
26,225 26,230 12,858 49.0 11,968 45.6 
* $3,413 $3,208 $1,758 51.5 $1,656 51.6 
1,401 1,348 744 53.1 768 57.0 
$4,814 $4,556 $2,502 52.0 $2424 53.2 
4,427 3,924 2,266 51.2 1,958 49.9 
$893 $905 $406 = 45.4 $478 «52.9 
865 939 407 47.0 571 60.7 
$1,758 $1,844 $813 46.2 $1,049 «= 56.9 
1,847 2,043 862 46.7 1,070 52.4 
$2,826 $2,566 $1,394 49.3 $1,070 41.7 
6,219 6,026 2,516 40.5 ,009 49.9 
24,475 24,716 9,857 40.3 12,684 51.3 
$431 $434 $211 48.8 $222 51.1 
117 183 61 52.3 75 41.3 
49 51 24 49.0 17 32.9 
660 631 313 47.4 329 §2.1 
431 434 203 47.0 222 §1.1 
$1,688 $1,733 $812 48.1 $865 49.9 
1,662 1,774 753 45.3 980 55.3 
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48.0 
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37.4 90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK . 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
40.3 
30.8 
38.2 Items from Financial Statement of December 31, 1939: 
37.6 
41.1 COMME 2. es ce ed et sc ne tt lw se FORO 
ma ee ee 
73.7 VOLUNTARY RESERVE. . . . . w« « 663,056.37 
3.5 ff ee i re 2 a: 
PREMIUM RESERVE. . . . ~~.» + « 2,164,731.92 
46.6 Ais. Gruen Leapustigs - ww 8 wt 810,675.54 
46. 
46.8 - 2619°9 
42.0 Torat Apmirrep Assets . . $17,741,895.04 
46.8 
7s Securities carried at $1,098,113.75 are deposited 
— in accordance with law. 
ey 
mS . 
51.9 2 G; ° SR . 
45.5 Casualty, idelity and Surety Wetnsurance 
54.5 
2 
16.9 
16.9 
16.9 
16.9 
16.9 
16.9 
16.8 ake 
12.9 
4.0 H | A 
3.1 
0.0 
3.0 
6.2 
a REINSURANCE CORPORATION 
4.0 
5.6 90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK + 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
1.6 
7.0 
32 Items from Financial Statement of December 31, 1939: 
9.9 
COM 2. st tw ten cw e tt o SS OS 
28 i! ne rae ol ere 1,526,084.79 
0:7 Loss RESERVE. . . ....... 228,781.80 
6.9 PremMiuM‘RESERVE . . . . . . © « 2,121,895.43 
2.4 ALL Oruer LiaBiLirigs . . . . 64,890.25 
1.7 Tora Apmitrep Assets . . $4,541,652.27 
9.9 
1. Securities carried at $399,148.68 are deposited 
in accordance with law. 
1.1 — - 
3 Rei Si { Allied L; 
2.1 einsurance of C/tire and e 1eC ines 
1.1 
0.9 : 
5.3 —— << — 
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Ratio 
bid . Under- Ratio Losses Losses 
Total Net Net writing Exp.Inc’d and Incurred 
Admitted Capital Unearned Prems. Prems. Expenses to Prems. Ad. Ex. to Prems, 
Assets Paidin Surplus Prems. Writ. Earned ne’d Writ. Ine’d Earned 
FIRE ASSOCIATION : H 
ee Oo coc é scsevrsivinces $23,464 $2,000 $10,213 $8,650 $8,947 $8,061 $4,290 47.9 $3,680 45.7 1 
OT oo, ee ‘ 5,234 1,000 2,420 1,390 1,451 1,309 690 47.6 594 45.4 
mie. National Tas. Co. ........ 000006 2,998 1, 1,302 575 595 536 293 49.2 246 45.9 
ood 5d loia we aise s wa Rare aoe 4,159 1,000 1,931 913 941 846 464 49.3 390 46.1 
EE ce adie nube dn eiohs won dleebiaess $35,855 $5,000 $15,866 $11,528 $11,934 $10,752 $5,737 48.1 $4,910 45.7 
Oe eer eee 9,885 10,734 5,144 52.0 5,104 47.5 
FIREMAN’S FUND: 
Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. ............... $42,135 $7,500 $17,628 $12,757 $15,798 $15,732 $6,992 44.3 $7,329 46.6 
OLE DY OS arr ree 493 1,000 3,333 2,634 2,998 2,628 1,357 45.3 1,252 47.7 
eee 4,648 1,000 2,504 958 1,141 1,007 507 44.4 484 48.0 
eRe aid dre. 6:tri Gas dukitin.e4 60508 $54,276 $9,500 $23,465 $16,349 $19,937 $19,367 $8,856 44.4 $9,065 46.8 
ESR a nes 18,432 18,615 8,839 48.0 8,635 46.4 
Fireman’s Fund Ind. Co. .......... ‘ae $11,351 $1,000 $3,293 $2,645 $5,725 $5,573 $2,471 43.2 $3,005 53.9 
EE NEG MM, vccccsecavcssscessos 4,607 75 1,991 580 1,598 1,567 692 43.3 7 46.5 
FIREMEN’S OF NEWARK: 
eee $4,618 $1,000 $1,632 $1,616 $1,524 $1,466 $784 51.5 $6ss 47.0 
ES eee 3,926 9,398 7,578 13,967 3,066 12,555 6,659 51.0 5,974 47.6 
AD BS eee 4,983 1,000 1,492 1,620 1,524 1,494 810 53.1 688 46.1 
Milwaukee Mech. Ins. Co. .............. 11,581 2,000 4,219 4,387 4,138 3,979 2,121 51.3 1,867 46.9 
Nat’l Ben Franklin Fire Ins. Co. ...... 4,261 1,000 1,319 1,619 1,524 1,468 783 51.4 687 46.8 
EES ee ge $59,366 $14,398 $16,240 $23,209 $21,776 $20,962 $11,157 51.2 $9,904 47.2 
Ee rere 20,622 20,219 11,604 52.9 8,798 43.5 
Commercial Casualty Ins. Co. ......... $10,230 $1,000 $1,608 $3,197 $8,139 $7,909 $3,481 42.8 $4,303 54.4 
Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. ........ 10,912 1,500 1,159 3,021 6,936 6,734 2,999 43.2 3,592 53.3 
GENERAL ACCIDENT: 
PC ,  b5. chee hese é e000 400s 3,262 $1,000 $1,883 $1,889 $2,172 $2,000 $1,067 49.1 $909 45.4 
Genl. Acc. F. & L. Assur. Corp. ........ We  akeSes 16,692 8,367 17,693 18,051 6,060 34.2 9,468 52.5 
GENERAL AMERICA: 
First Natl. Ins. Co. of Amer. ........... $1,098 $500 $478 $146 $164 $17 $71 43.4 pos 58.9 
emerel Tes. Co. OF AME. ... 2c iccvcece 15,972 1,000 6,349 7,380 7,544 7,017 3,438 45.6 3, 43.6 
$17,070 $1,500 $6,827 $7,526 $7,708 $7,034 $3,509 45.5 $3,073 43.7 
7,174 6,029 3,251 45.3 2,405 39.9 
$5,619 $1,000 $1,096 $1,917 $3,201 $3,004 $1,314 41.0 $1,526 50.8 
GENERAL MOTORS: 
General Exchange Ins. Corp. ........... $36,256 $4,000 $10,845 $18,338 $26,541 $23,287 $4,212 15.9 $15,218 65.3 
Motors Insurance Corp. ............... 1,705 500 771 408 431 23 153 35.5 24 106.2 
EE Rae chek ee Pea 6 Maes. nb wrasse $37,961 $4,500 $11,616 $18,746 $26,972 $23,310 $4,365 16.2 $15,242 65.4 
GENERAL REINSURANCE: 
North Star Reins. Corp. ............. = $4,542 $600 $1,531 $2,122 $1,901 $1,847 $918 48.3 $995 53.8 
ree 17,742 1,000 6,541 2,165 5,553 5,637 2,550 45.9 2,581 45.8 
GLENS FALLS: 
TN GU, ons csv ces cseeceesivs $4,299 $1,000 $1,541 $1,553 $1,546 $1,427 $783 50.6 $680 47.6 
OS ee 19,379 2,500 7,567 6,934 7,184 7,035 3,481 48.4 2,739 38.9 
ene eee eer sa $23,678 $3,500 $9,108 $8,487 $8,730 $8,462 $4,264 48.8 $3,419 40.4 
Pe ere 8,115 7, 4,056 50.0 3,657 46.6 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co. ............ $12,004 $1,000 $3,044 $3,376 $6,990 $6,852 $3,188 45.6 $3,274 47.8 
GLOBE & RUTGERS: 
American Home Fire Assur. Corp. ..... $3,420 $1,000 $1,093 $1,145 $1,255 $991 $673 53.7 $572 57.7 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. ......... 13,987 2,088 5,599 3,011 3,687 2,305 1,858 50.4 1,393 60.4 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa. ......,..... 4,863 1,000 1,139 2, 2,184 2,020 1,151 52.7 1,036 51.3 
eine kaise ines <ile sic6sA0 5.080% $22,270 $4,088 $7,831 $6,203 $7,126 $5,316 $3,682 51.7 $3,001 56.4 
ES aera y 6s vaieis e000 08 02.0 ‘ 5,049 4,741 2,737 54.2 2,514 53.0 
GREAT AMERICAN: 
American Alliance Ins. Co. ............. $8,834 $3,000 $3,644 $1,910 $1,809 $1,822 $943 52.1 $810 44.4 
American Natl. Fire Ins. Co. ng ee Ve) Soe | oe ee) eae 6 aes 0 cae —OtitéS cn 
County Fire Ins. Co. ..... 2,412 1,000 826 446 424 425 215 7 183 43.2 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. .. 4,009 1,000 2, 785 8 49.8 345 43.7 
Great American Ins. Co. ...... 49,964 8,1 25,942 13,147 12,723 12,864 6,588 51.8 5,869 6 
Massachusetts F. & M. Ins. Co. 2,705 ,000 1,195 46 424 425 203 48.0 43.0 
North Carolina Home Ins. Co. ia ee ee ees base = | eaghind sae 
Rochester American Ins. Co. .......... 4,043 1,000 2,182 828 785 789 378 48.1 345 43.7 
ahead abd on bo60 64.05 60,0 0:46-060-05,0 $74,372 $16,150 $37,329 $17,605 $16,950 $17,114 $8,718 51.4 $7,735 45.2 
en 17,670 17,918 8,941 50.6 8,247 46.0 
Great American Ind. Co. ............... $18,458 $1,000 $5,681 $4,041 $9,811 $9,966 $4,055 41.3 $5,350 53.7 
GULF 
ria niche ine eee sd eth as eeees $4,721 $1,000 $1,450 $1,947 $2,157 $2,080 $1,034 48.0 $994 47.8 
Ee er 1,119 300 347 251 530 514 245 46.2 250 48.7 
HANOVER: 
NO INO BD. CD. oc oceciccccccesicoces $1,431 $1,000 0 Se eee ee ee a nen 
TE ENO EN, CO. oc cc vcccccccccces 16,247 4,000 5,516 $5,256 $5,595 $5,306 $2,719 48.6 $2,675 50.4 
NT Ee aN ee PROT Fe $17,678 $5,000 $5,944 $5,256 $5,595 $5,306 $2,719 48.6 $2,675 50.4 
0 Ee ape 5,234 5,072 2,820 53.9 2,579 50.9 
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STANDARD II INSURAN CE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT - DECEMBER 31, 1939 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office .............. $2,942,804.79 
BONDS 
United States Senet $612,317.59 
State and Municipal .... 296,641.18 
ET 233,075.98 
Public Utilities ......... 462,272.36 
Miscellaneous .......... 444,011.92 2,048,319.03 
STOCKS 
A ern ee $1,048,200.00 
PE eer re rT 392,762.00 1,440,962.00 
Premiums in course of Collection (Not 
ER ers eee 246,692.59 
All Other Admitted Seer 9 freee 24,984.79 
Total Admitted Assets ............ $6,703,763.20 


Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
a Basis. 

ecurities carried at $247,400.43 in the above statement 
are deposited in various States as required by law. 


GEO. Z. DAY, President 








A. J. COUCH, Vice-President 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums .......-. $1,521,897.31 
Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 139,287.00 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities ....... 121,356.02 
Ee eer $1,500,000.00 
RG sscturieneccasres 3,421,222.87 
Surplus to Policyholders .............-- 4,921 ,222.87 


$6,703,763.20 


On the basis of December 31, 1939 market quotations 
for all Bonds and Stocks qwiied, this Company’s total 
Admitted Assets would be ‘an '807.96 and the Surplus 
to Policyholders would be 267.63. 


S. C. KLINE, Secretary 








“TWO STANDARDS” 


An unusual combination of financial strength 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents 











Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT - DECEMBER 31, 1939 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office .............. $1,767,856.63 
BONDS 
United States Government $585,033.03 
State and Municipal .... 838,344.91 
— eA eee 161,395.32 
Public Utilities ......... 213,948.82 
Miscellaneous .......... 473,165.10  2,271,887.18 
STOCKS 
NE Sa aia di dvecetaceetd $376,030.00 
| See en 853,439.40 1,229,469.40 
Premiums in course of Collection (Not 
fee See 719,516.67 
EE I h.p.5s 06:0 000600ccccceee 18,135.72 
All Other Admitted Assets ............. 46,552.23 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ........ $6,053,417.83 


Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
persmene Basis. 

ecurities carried at $359,719.38 in the above stesoment 
are deposited in various States as required by law 


GEO. Z. DAY, President 








JOHN F. NUBEL, Vice-Pres. 


LIABILITIES 

Reserves for 

Claims and 

Claim Expense .......... $2,138,944.11 

Unearned Premiums ..... 1,446,212.15 

Commissions .........+- 171,632.19 

Other Liabilities ........ 132,000.00 3,888,788.45 
CO cvvisccvcsesivesic $1,000,000.00 
NO REDS eee 1,164,629.38 
Surplus to Policyholders aeenaneenastaiben 2,164,629.38 

PS Tickcbciscgdawelrkswheawen $6,053,417.83 


On the basis of December 31, 1939 market quotations 
for all Bonds and Stocks owned, penis Company’s total 
Admitted Assets would be $6,173,309 = and the Surplus 
to Policyholders would be $2,284,521.4 


CHARLES E. HEATH, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


A. J. COUCH, Resident V. P., Chicago 


New York Office: 80 homes Street 


mens Office: Insurance Exchange 








INSURANCE COMPANY GROUPS—Continued 


HARTFORD: 
Citizens Ins. Co 


New York Undrsa. Ins. Co. .........000+ 
Northwestern F. & M. Ins. Co 
_ City Fire Ins. Co. 

ocky Mountain Fire Ins. Co. 
Stonewall Ins. Co. 


Year 1 
Hartford Ase. & Ind. Co. ... 
Hartford Live Stock Ins. Co 


HOME: 
Baltimore American Ins. Co. 
4 RS es eae ae 
City of New York Ins. Co. 
WEGMEM PIO EOS. CO. 2. ccc ccccccccccce 
Georgia Home Ine. Co. ........ccccccece 
Gibraltar F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Halifax Ins. Co. 


Homestead Fire Ins. Co. 

National Liberty Ins. Co. .............. 
New Brunswick Fire Ins. Co. 
The Paul Revere Fire Ins. Co. 





ear ; 
Home Indemnity Co. 


INS. CO. OF NO. AMERICA: 
Alliance Ins. Co. 
Central Ins. Co. 
Ins. Co. of No. America 
EONNe WMO BME. CO. eccccceccccccce 
National Security Ins. Co. .............. 
Phila. F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Peewee meee ee eee reese eeeeee 






r 1938 ..... 
Indemnity 1 Ine. 2) OS pee 
KEYSTONE AUTOMOBILE CLUB: 
Keystone Auto. Club Fire Co. 
Keystone Auto Club Cas. Co. ........... 





LONDON & ee: 
Law Union & Rock In 

London & Lancashire ong Co. 
Orient Ins. Co. 
Safeguard Ins. Co. 
Standard Marine Ins. Co. 








Year 1938 
London & Leneashixe Ind. C 


LONDON ASSURANCE: 
London Secgrenee LASER SEDACRS HOR O 4H « 


MANUFACTURERS: 
Manufacturers Fire Ins. Co. 
Manufacturers Casualty Co. 


MERCHANTS FIRE: 
Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. ........... 


Washington Assur. Corp. .............. 


Tetede 


Cc. V. MESEROLE: 
Bankers & Shippers . 7 Me iiaeteaaawne 
Jersey Ins. Co. of N. 
Pacific Fire Ins. Co. 


MILLERS NATIONAL: 
Illinois Fire Ins. Co. 









































Ratio 

Under- Ratio Losses Losses 

Total Net Net writing roy Ine’d and Incurred 

Admitted Capital Unearned Prems. Prems. Expenses to Prems. Ad. Ex. to Prems, 

Assets Paidin Surplus Prems. Writ. Earned ne’d Writ. Ine’d Earned 
$3,2 $1,000 $2,005 $375 $399 $390 $182 45.7 $164 42.2 
116,033 12,000 62,776 33,868 37,375 36,443 17,433 46.6 16,988 46.6 
8,697 2;000 5,614 1,051 1,131 1,102 ' 536 47.4 492 44.6 
a ar 1,069 593 642 636 310 48.3 292 45.9 
692 275 28 6100865 57.3 
479 150 225 72 47 50 28 59.5 15 29.4 
1,860 500 1,017 287 287 285, 132 46.0 112 39.4 
$134,435 $17,025 $73,040 $36,346 $39,977 $38,997 $18,673 46.7 $18,115 46.4 
39, 38, 18,267 46.4 17,379 45.1 
$81,952 $3,000 $29,545 $16,201 $37,819 $37,512 $14,876 39.3 9,064 50.8 
1,440 500 641 271 189 32.0 63.3 
$6,364 $1,500 $2,391 $2,059 $1,770 $2,089 $872 49.2 $923 44.2 
2,612 500 1,158 771 806 391 45.7 399 49.5 
5,719 1,500 1,590 2,156 2,522 2,431 1,165 46.2 1,246 51.3 
20,425 3,000 8,946 6,807 7,790 7,015 3,569 45.8 3,487 49.7 
2,720 500 1,007 991 1,1 1,121 525 43.9 576 51.4 
3,796 1,000 1,208 1,319 1,470 1,445 666 45.3 55.9 
a — oxebee 1,776 627 538 560 269 49.9 240 42.9 
123,056 15,000 49,870 48,051 57,648 53,100 26,352 45.7 26,944 50.7 
194 1,000 7 1,189 ,429 1,300 625 43.7 660 50.8 
19,686 4,000 9,169 5,567 4,787 5,652 2,353 49.2 2,490 44.0 
5,104 1,000 2,121 1,580 1,751 1,698 S41 48. 853 50.3 
985 1,000 1,416 1,257 1,457 1,397 672 46.1 692 49.6 
$199, 213 $30,000 ~ $81,407 $72,374 $83,213 $78,614 $38,300 46.0 $39, 318 50.0 
74,365 85,275 33,679 45. 42,546 49.9 
$7,557 $1,050 $2,331 $1,658 $3,605 $3,411 $1,270 35.2 $1,988 58.3 
$10,401 $1,000 $6,422 $2, 323 2,445 $2,411 $1,281 52.4 $1,013 42.0 
4,266 1,000 1,99: 1,093 1,021 1,014 554 54.3 409 40.4 
111,121 12,000 67,793 21,621 24,525 24,082 12,602 51.4 10,403 43.2 
1,126 300 654 134 102 105 56 55.1 35 33.2 
2,753 1,000 1,242 415 488 478 239 49.0 209 43.8 
6,184 1,000 3,430 1,295 1,372 1,352 710 51.7 569 42.1 
$135,851 $16,300 $81,536 $26,881 $29,953 $29,442 $15,442 51.5 $12,638 42.9 
. 28, 15,117 52.9 12,087 42.4 
$32,687 $2,500 $9,205 $6,720 $12,475 $12, $5,704 45.7 $5,352 43.5 
$839 $200 $469 $113 $226 $216 $95 42.0 $59 27.4 
4,363 350 1,382 815 1,701 1,777 510 30.0 1,025 57.7 
ee & w.eaee $1,488 $813 $670 $661 $360 53.6 301 45.5 

_ ‘ieee 3,586 3,630 3,217 3,180 1,684 52.3 1,492 46. 
6,548 $1,000 3,574 1,868 1,474 1,527 794 53.9 691 45.3 
3,046 ,000 1, 571 582 523 269 46.2 238 45.5 
per 2,977 382 1,116 1,032 439 39.3 454 44.0 
$23,402 $2,000 $13,028 $7,264 $7,059 $6,923 $3. a 50.2 $3,176 45.9 
6,708 6,724 52.0 2,954 43.9 
$6,443 $7 $1,239 $1,948 $3,435 $3,517 # see 45.5 $2,138 60.8 
i ie #4, 467 $3,349 $3,839 $3,684 $1,782 46.4 $1,670 45.3 
3,384 $1,000 1,470 898 828 767 447 54.0 379 49.3 
i ere ° 1,162 454 449 435 235 é 250 57.6 
$13,700 $1,000 $7,099 $4,701 $5,116 $4,886 $2,464 48.2 $2,299 47.0 
4,911 4,849 2,407 49.0 2,254 46.5 
$678 $200 $322 $110 $152 $133 $73 47. $45 33.9 
8,407 1.000 3,129 1,484 3,420 3,412 1,117 32.7 1,816 53.2 
$17,505 $2,500 $10,092 $4,131 $4,013 $4,002 $1,986 49.5 $1,699 42.4 
1,916 500 1,236 161 182 1 87 48 9 42 

$19,421 $3,000 $11,328 $4,292 $4,195 $4,188 $2,073 49.4 $1,778 42.4 
4,454 4.403 2,085 46.8 1,951 44.3 
$3,255 $1,000 $1,252 $352 $738 $768 $330 44.7 $337 43.9 
$7,229 $1,000 $2,199 $3,575 $4,275 $3,948 $2,017 48.7 $1,926 48.8 
4,468 1,000 1,246 1,979 2,310 2,274 1,087 47.0 1,138 50.0 
8,232 1,000 044 3,696 4,293 3,961 1,958 45.6 1,933 48.8 
$19,929 $3,000 $6,489 $9,250 $10,878 $10,183 $5,062 46. 5 $4,997 49.1 
9,695 708 4,732 48.8 4,637 47.8 
$694 $200 $346 $140 $103 $112 $73 70.4 $42 37.3 
ee ‘aabens 3,566 138 3,608 3,267 1,866 51.7 1,399 42.8 
$7,708 $200 $3,912 $3,278 $3,711 $3,379 $1,939 52.3 $1,441 42.6 
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6.6 ire arine insurance Oo. 
5.9 
ii CINCINNATI, OHIO 
9.4 
b.4 Financial Statement, December 31, 1939 
0.8 
3.3 . ASSETS 
*Bonpbs 
4.2 Government $ 780,064.25 
9.5 State, County and Municipal 313,754.47 
¥7 Railroad 585,216.93 
1.4 712,640.08 
5.9 564,284.91 $2,955,960.64 
+4 *STocks 
4.0 Railroad 115,850.00 
4 Public Utilities 214,200.00 
i. Banks 32,818.00 
0.0 338,175.00 701,043.00 
- Cash in Banks and Office 3,256,859.60 
Real Estate 12,500.00 
2.0 Premiums in course of collection not over ninety days due, less 
¥ reinsurance premiums due to other companies 425,020.65 
39 Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses due from other com- 
3.8 panies 
2.1 Deposits with Underwriters’ Boards and/or Associations 3,750.00 
29 Accrued interest on Bonds 32,827.79 
2.4 EEETEEREEEECED 
3.5 Admitted Assets $7,390,065.80 
1.4 
ded 
Unearned Premium Reserve $3,556,022.25 
5.5 Losses in process of adjustment 366,929.00 
6.9 **Contingency Reserve 30,586.25 
5-3 Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabilities 280,477.70 
4.0 Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties 70.26 
= Unearned Premiums and losses recoverable on reinsurance 
x4 in companies not admitted to transact business in New York 
0:8 93,737.35 
5.3 Surplus 
7.6 Surplus to Policyholders 3,062,242.99 
‘? __ $7,390,065.80 
*Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Secu- 
" | rities carried at $350,054.80 are deposited as required by law. 
= **Represents difference between total values carried in assets for all bonds and stocks 
owned and total values based on December 31, 1939 market quotations. 
2.4 
1.3 
3.9 > 4 
0 Pearl American Fleet 
8.8 
=e Managing Office — 80 John St., New York 
7.8 
| CLEVELAND CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
7.3 314 Bulkley Bldg. 2810 Carew Tower 525 Chestnut St. 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 200 Bush St. 
2.8 
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Total 


Admitted Capital 
Paid i 


Assets 
NATIONAL OF HARTFORD: 








Franklin National Ins. Co. ............ $4,324 
Mechanics & Traders Ins. Co. .......... 5,727 
EROS) WENO TMM, OG. os cwanccccccscces 51,977 
Transcontinental Ins. Co. ...........6++ 4,357 
0S le. AR Ae ~~ $66,385 
Year 1938 ...... errr eeceeoee 
NATIONAL UNION: 
Birmingham Fire Ins. Co. .............. $1, 397 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. ........... 16,696 
I rai ie ate tat als dink 4:0 50-6: 0.08 $18,093 
BE EE Sd ceKGR Pp edesrerceceee 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
Granite State Fire Ins. Co. ............. $4,386 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. .......... 17,029 
| NR a a a eee $21,415 
Year 1938 ...... dtietnewberensene 
YEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS: 
N. J. Mfrs. Assn. Fire Ins. Co. ......... $1,378 
Wie as Ss Ge BMs Oe ccc cceseccceces 7,685 
NEW ZEALAND 
oe UE EE rere $1,863 
Ss MOE EN IG. 0.6.0 0isis.a600s.06scbnse0 964 
1k eee ($2,897 
» = ee eee ae 
NORTH BRITISH 4. MERCANTILE: 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. .............-. $7,792 
i CE, Gicch reed ecevecoes.ce 3,849 
LEE. 5 ccc veccccvesccnceese 7,413 
No. British & Mercantile Ins. Co, ...... 15,287 
GEE BEOEte TNS, COs occ cccicccccscces 781 
Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. ............. 15,913 
J | ES oe ~~ $51,035 
BO BEE cher ebeesecccescceses 
NORTHEASTERN: 
Metropolitan Fire Reassur. Co. ........ $2,981 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford ..... 5,240 
CE ieee ade eed eddeebeneitecwees $8,221 
PD 66.60 606S 5665054004 i 
First Reinsurance Co. ............. $1,534 
NORTHERN OF LONDON: 
Indemnity Marine Assur. Co. $1,119 
London & Scottish Assur. Co. : 1,514 
Northern Assur. Co. .......... elie 7,932 
ES GEMS b aS UN Wi bewsradeesctewns $10,565 
9 Serer ere 


NORTHWESTERN MESAONAL.: : 








Northwestern Natl. Ins. Co. $16,104 
Northwestern Natl. Cas. Co 1,712 
say sgt UNION: 
ee Se eee $2,499 
Norwich Union Fire NES 6000000800 5, 
Totals + $8,389 
Norwich Galen Ind. Co. $2,006 
Ouro CASUALTY: 
A. ar $439 
EO ED BOB. GM, oleae bicicrccscence 9,034 
PEARL AMERICAN: 
Eureka-Security F. & M. Ins. Co. ...... $7,390 
Monarch Fire Ins, Co. .........0.0..0008 3.189 
SE MES NS 16 0:0:0 5-6:6.0:564:5-50000060008 18,187 
tes ci ctdhnwiiurosersance $28,766 
Year 1938 ...... CESK CTEWOKCeEeS 
PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS: 
Pa. Mfrs. Assn. Fire Ins. Co. .......... $1,215 
Pe. Beers, BSR. COS. THB. CO. .eocsccccce 20,401 
PHOENIX OF HARTFORD: 
BMENS WENO BEE. CO. cccccccccccscccecs $573 
Central States Fire Ins. Co. ............ 2,374 
Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. .............. 23,645 
Equitable F. & M. Ins. Co. ............. 7,345 
jreat Eastern Fire Ins. Co. ............ 722 
Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. .......... 2,555 
EEE CG RAG 68054 ce ccsvcecsieeceoecs 64,190 
RENEE tds pacttrbeteces cee $101,404 
EE Ske b ew kekdeneesd0n 




















Net 
Unearned Prems. 
Surplus Prems. Writ. 
$2,775 $531 
3,409 1,121 1,083 
on "915 15,102 14,574 
831 5: 500 
$37,930 ~ $17, 278 $16,657 
16,166 
$714 $163 $193 
6,606 i 340 7,854 
$7,320 $7,503 $8,047 
7,325 
$1,972 $1,448 $1,363 
9,117 4,687 4,547 
$11,089 $6,135 $5,910 
5,605 
$812 $203 $363 
3,828 775 3,618 
$1,177 $585 $600 
828 123 86 
$2,005 $708 «$686 
558 
$4,924 $1,994 $1,909 
2,050 836 818 
587 1,988 1,903 
8.650 6,562 6,148 
609 84 198 
10,089 4,639 4,328 
$30,909 $16,103 $15,304 
15,690 
$1,106 $1,272 $1,137 
840 2,246 2,531 
$1,946 $3,518 $3,668 
3,117 
$220 $60 $395 
$747 $149 $401 
1,163 350 303 
3,238 4,010 3,985 
"$5,148 $4,509 689 
4,464 
$7,948 $5,460 $4,389 
678 397 793 
$234 $564 $507 
2,483 2,724 2,534 
$3,317 $3,288 $3,041 
3,056 
$812 $126 $239 
$209 4 $72 
2,056 0 $86 6,168 
$2,156 $3,556 $3,739 
580 1,476 1,031 
10,406 6,471 4,435 
$13,142 = $11,503 $9,205 
9,922 
$970 $70 $146 
8,009 1,798 7,529 
a. <«dinas” “sacene 
iets eden 
15,118 $5,266 $5,411 
5,066 1,053 1,082 
399 85 88 
ae” wees seblena 
46.662 8,726 8,967 
~ $69,794 $15,130 $15,548 
14,896 


INSURANCE COMPANY GROUPS—Continued 


Net 
Prems. 
Earned 


$492 


1,060 
14,267 
489 


$16,308 


$190 
7,611 


$7,801 
7:431 


$1,289 
4,409 


$5,698 
5.419 


$362 
3,594 


$525 
115 
$640 
641 
$1,877 
860 
2,017 
6,338 


162 
4,367 


$15, 621 
16,193 


$1,207 
2,521 


$3,728 
3.977 


$431 
$371 
287 
3,821 
$4,479 
4,461 
$4,284 
799 


$488 
2,501 


"$2,980 


3,043 
$228 


$48 
5,931 


$2,177 
1,540 
6, 428 


$10, 145 
10,413 


$140 
8,378 


~ $15,263 
918 





Under- 


writing Ex 
Expenses ad 


ne’d 
$250 
553 
7,407 


$968 
436 
982 
3,014 
2,188 


$7,646 
7,834 





$606 
1,212 


"$1,818 
1,665 


’ 


$220 


$144 
163 
2,155 


~ $2,462 
2:376 


$2,653 
290 


$298 
1,300 
$1,598 
1'665 
$128 


$24 
2,620 
$2,311 
689 
2,530 


$5, 530 
5,581 





~ $7,752 
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CHARLES J. SCHRUP, Pres. & Treas. 





DUBUQUE FIRE & MARINE 


Insurance Company 


Dubuque, lowa 


Fifty-Seventh Annual Statement, December 31, 


Capital . - $1,000,000.00 
Unearned Premium Reserve land all 

other liabilities) . ° 3,646,048.35 
Contingency Reserve . 150,000.00 
Net Surplus . : 1,007,061.16 


B. J. OSWALD, Secretary 


1939 











$5,803,109.51 


Summary of Admitted Assets 











Cash on Hand and in Banks . ‘ 

Real Estate Mortgage Loans . 

Real Estate . 

Agents’ Balances Not Over 90 Days Due 
Interest Accrued on Loans and Bonds . 










Bonds and Stocks. . + « F& 


300,375.26 
416,796.43 
16,469.10 
321,859.71 
718,110.52 
29,498.49 











basis of market quotations as of December 31, 





120,118.43. 





quired by law. 






$5,803,109.51 


Securities valued as prescribed by Association of Insurance Commissioners. On the 
1939 for all bonds and stocks, the 
total admitted assets would be increased to $5,916,166.78 and the net surplus to $1, 


Securities carried at $215,062.50 in the above statement are deposited as re- 
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CHARLES J. SCHRUP, Pres. & Treas. 


Insu 


Oper 


B. J. OSWALD, Secretary 


NATIONAL RESERVE 


rance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
ating Office Dubuque, lowa 


Twenty-First Annual Statement, December 31, 1939 


Capital . 


Unearned Premium Reserve (and all 


other liabilities) . 
Contingency Reserve . 


Net Surplus . 


$ 500,000.00 


1 ,563,342.73 
25,000.00 
448,919.57 





$2,537,262.30 


Summary of Admitted Assets 


Bonds and Stocks . 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . . 
Real Estate Mortgage Loans . 
Real Estate. . ; 
Agents’ Balances Not Over 90 Days Due 
Interest Accrued on Loans and Bonds . 


$1,542,876.93 
463,799.43 
500.00 
375,556.38 
141,477.60 
13,051.96 





$2,537,262.30 


Securities valued as prescrbed by Association of Insurance Commissioners. On the 
basis of market quotations as of December 31, 1939 for all bonds and stocks, the 
total — assets would be increased to $2,5 590,377.40 and the net surplus to 


$502,034 


Securities carried at $202,209.01 in the above statement are deposited as re- 


quired by law. 








INSURANCE COMPANY GROUPS—Continued 
































































Under- Ratio Losses 
Total Net Net writing oP Inc’d and 
Admitted Capital Unearned Prems. Prems. Expenses to Po. Ad. Ex. 
Assets Paidin Surplus Prems. Writ. Earned Ine’d Ine’d 
PHOENIX OF LONDON: 
EE a $3,369 $1,000 $1,484 737 $660 $657 $357 54.2 $273 
PE ME, CM, scececcacevesecncee 4,210 1,000 2,109 976 879 879 476 54.1 364 
ES eee ees 3,304 3,343 2,954 2,929 1,5 53.6 1,218 
Unien Marine & Gen’] Ins. Co. ......... er 2,025 561 668 615 297 44.4 297 
United Firemen’s Ins. Co. .............. 3,977 1,000 1,559 983 877 872 473 53.9 367 
EE Ee ee $21,590 $3,000 $10,481 $6,600 $6,038 $5,952 $3,187 52.8 ~ $2,519 
Is aac aid ana 5:6 pice 6,138 6,088 3,187 51.9 2,607 
London Guar. & Acc. Ins. Co. . $15,084 =... . $5,652 $3,025 $7,026 $7,164 $2,966 42.2 $3°349 
Phoenix Indemnity Co. .......... 8,091 $1,100 2, 1,604 600 3,615 1,474 40.9 1,845 
PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON: 
| eee $2,658 $1,000 $961 $598 $684 $648 $305 44.5 $313 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. ....... 15,496 3,000 6,673 4,596 5,974 5,907 2,939 49.2 2,615 
RE Sain cedenecuseareeoaventcdo $18,154 $4,000 $7,634 $5,194 $6,658 $6,555 i. $3,244 48.7 $2,928 
SE CEE AG haSenieskéscceweseeis 6,364 6,366 3,158 49.6 3,082 
REINSURANCE GROUP: 
EE SO, CE, wees cscesccesccces $6,705 $1,000 %, Aer ee ee seo ea 
ING. ie, Sioctecrccesescess 7,088 1,530 4,029 $298 $549 $554 $252 45.8 $225 
Ti a da $13,793 2,530 $9,734 $208 $549 $554 $25 45.8 $225 
ROYAL EXCHANGE: 
POOVHEONS DIUO BRS. CO. onc ccc cccccccce $2,430 $1,000 $986 $371 $373 $356 $181 48.7 $168 
Royal Exchange Assur. ............... seer 1,619 2,607 2,803 2,684 1,403 50.0 1,295 
NT 6.09.6 5-06.500.54.0.4.0.60 000050 a 8 =—«_ ees 526 706 579 5 325 56.1 271 
WOON cccecse ep ebewenedrcdesces $8,¢ 628 $1,000 $3,131 $3,684 $3,755 $3,609 $1,909 50.8 $1,734 
SRE er 3,813 3,598 1,907 50.0 1,782 
Car & Gameal OK eae $4.40 _—st....... $1,546 $1,210 $3,535 $3,417 $1,344 38.0 $2,119 
ROYAL-LIVERPOOL: 
American & Foreign Ins. Co. ........... $6,205 $1,5 $3,585 $800 $1,242 $1,147 $A86 39.1 $499 
British & Foreign Ins. Co. ............. ZAP 2,300 199 820 749 289 35.2 287 
SE EE I, 6:0.0066:06 606008eeo0e 2,154 1,000 899 298 280 276 140 50.0 128 
Pederal Union Ine. Co. .......cccccceces 3,001 1,000 1,260 766 836 808 387 46.3 352 
ee 8 OS eee a: tienne 9,064 8,283 7,893 7,754 4,039 §1.2 3,335 
PE NO BG, GBs oa ccccceccccsceces 10,215 2,000 5,313 2,662 2.663 2,595 1,300 48.8 113 
ueen Ins. Co. of America ............. 23,554 5,000 10,040 7,357 7,260 7,170 608 49.7 3,111 
icc e dteesetieseaseeeee | ees 12,341 8'324 8,134 7,991 4,093 50.3 3,464 
i TR, 60h N60 c60seeeees ence 1,470 600 584 29: 280 276 141 50.4 128 
Star Ine. Co. of America .........c..0.. 5,787 1,000 2,382 2,197 2,181 2,134 1,067 48.9 937 
Thames & Mersey Marine Ins. Co SS aoe 1,052 189 658 224 34.0 241 
IE TCC $96,966 $12,100 $48,820 $31,373 «$32,247 «$31,469 «$15,774 48.9 $13,595 
i Jaa eer 30,783 31,! 15,672 50.9 2,899 
Eagle Indemnity Co. of N. Y. .......... $9,474 $1,000 $2,776 $2,130 $4,031 $3,820 $1,538 38.2 $2,090 
Globe Indemnity aie aiet be aeininaawed 41,290 2,500 15,090 6,903 15,866 15,920 6,190 39.0 7,939 
Be SEINE GOs. occ ecciccccevccecs 34,075 2,500 11,453 6,191 13,337 13,122 5,183 38.9 6,477 
~’ PAUL: 
ae oc sew aw eicaeevens $6,216 $1,000 $2,941 $1,942 $2,064 $2,023 $959 44. 1 $955 
St. Paul F. & M. ere ee 41,623 4,000 25,815 9,292 11,831 11,842 5,508 46.5 5,516 
Totals os aaecesseseeteeeesseeeeoes $47,839 $5,000 $28,756 $11,234 «$13,895 $13,865 $6,467 46.5 $6,471 
ere 13,895 13,862 6,408 46.1 6,821 
St. Paul bn GME ab ba iecra:wiae.orn.o% $12,435 $1,000 $3,740 $3,393 $6,451 $6,25 $2,554 39.6 $3,139 
SCOTTISH UNION: 
American Union Ins. Co. .............. $3,624 $1,000 $2,325 $425 $290 $290 $127 43.9 $130 
Sen CIMOON BM. CO. i cccccccceccess 1,697 500 1,094 166 119 112 58 48.7 46 
een ews 579 91 227 190 68 30.2 99 
Scottish Union & National Ins. Co. .... ae. steeds 4,985 3,058 2,626 2,688 1,359 51.8 1,278 
ee eo ly tanonareeeneins $14,300 $15 $8,983 $3,740 . $3,262 $3,280 $1,612 49.4 $1,553 
gre re peewee 3,319 3,379 1,647 49.6 1,549 
SECURITY: 
SF ke ee $3,395 $1,000 $1,705 $535 $461 $507 $247 53.6 $244 
EE ST oteebdebiel6edenened-<e 12,444 2,000 5,250 4,078 4,030 3,964 2,034 50.5 1,869 
EE EE ED $15,839 $3,000 $6,955 $4,613 —«$4,491.«=S «$4,471 ~—«$:2,281 50.8 $2,113 
CD ce chin was oonewebs 4,626 4.788 2,402 51.9 2,358 
Conncetiont ‘nD Co. $1,838 $500 $562 $350 $709 $631 $273 38.4 $338 
SELECTED RISKS: 
Selected Risks Fire Ins. Co. ........... $326 $150 $138 $39 $72 $65 $26 36.7 $21 
Selected Risks Ind. Co. ................ 15 300 391 376 2 785 265 33.1 479 
SKANDIA: 
CS PS eer re $1,193 $400 $773 $12 $3 —- «eens as ademas 
ED IIIS 6 chs oS ww 60i86-4:6:0.0:600:6- 060 it ree 1,909 1,707 1,603 1,497 $713 44.5 $774 
i $5,146 $400 ~—«$2,682:~=Sé«S$:1,719 «$1,606 $1,499 $713 44.5 $774 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Michigan F. & M. Ins. Co. ............. $4,439 $1,000 $1,782 $1,456 $1,505 $1,464 $712 47.3 $689 
New England Fire Ins. Co. ............. 2,525 1,000 1,180 364 376 366 17% 46.8 172 
Sentinel Fire Ins. Co. ste 2°685 1,000 1,204 304 377 367 176 46.7 172 
Springfield F. & M Ins. Co 35.006 5.000 15.889 12,377 12,824 12,480 6,069 47.3 5,866 
Ns coco ay ca 40's banacaas $44,655 $8,000 $20,155 «$14,561 $15,082 $14.67 $7,133 47.3 $6,899 
EE 8 scecssewswerreebidees 14,596 14,563 6,86 46.6 7,260 
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einsurance in EXCESS means 


direct dealings with principals in 


an American company which speaks 


the language of American insurance. 







ENCLSS 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
99 John Street, New York City 










































INSURANCE COMPANY GROUPS—Continued 


Total Net 
Admitted Capital Unearned Prems. 
Assets Paidin Surplus Prems. Writ. 
SUN OF LONDON: 
Patriotic Ins. Co. of Amer. ............ $2,809 $1,000 $1,207 $561 $622 
Sun Insurance Office ..............0-+55 SS iar 3,137 3,380 3,533 
Se ee, MS 64 cdccneee svebeorees 1,677 600 605 455 481 
Ee eee eee ee eee $11,504 $1,600 $4,949 $4,396 $4,636 
Year 1938 .. Y 4,370 
Sun Indemnity Co. $6,655 $1,000 $2,075 $1,438 $3,026 
TOKIO MARINE & FIRE: 
I I once 50 60 :0-6.0.006.0.60000 dl 677- $2,724 $332 $355 
ee SO, OO, OE Ie Be cccescccsceese 6,704 $1,500 3,488 1,522 1,689 
Se Oe is BN CDS tabi oie ce cts sete ae wwrwves 9,906 1,889 2,646 
TI Ba Bh crac cs Rede we oor scsccedsns $21,960 $1,500 $16,118 $3,743 $4,690 
OO EE reer ee ee 4,376 
Standard Surety & Cas. Co. ............ $6,053 $1,000 $1,285 $1,446 $3,005 
TRAVELERS: 
Charter Oak Fire Ins. Co. .......cc0-0. $1,379 $500 a 8=«6—cbeééce 8 .cmeeee 
OEE INO BEG, CDs oc ccccsscceccccse 27,358 2,000 10,309 $14,016 $13,259 
EE casa hai daetsedentrs ce sonee $28,737 $2,500 $11,181 $14,016 $13,2 259 
EE sc tthe rn esenseensees 13,068 
Travelers Indemnity ................65 $30,319 $3,000 $15,356 $8,219 $13,466 
Travelers Insurance Co. ............... 1,039,203 20,000 53,430 18,924 56,003 
U. 8S. F. & G.: 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. ........ 75 $1,000 $2,051 $3,998 $4,841 
U. 8S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. .......... 58, “039 2,000 13,716 15,302 33,872 
UNIVERSAL: 
Ee $3,395 $400 $1,309 $875 $1,791 
Universal Indemnity Co. ............... 1,092 300 381 +t) 195 
WESTERN: 
WeSSOER Bite GRE. TO. ccccccccccccccccce $1,383 $500 * 336 $475 $750 
Western Cas. & Surety Co. ............. 4,263 THO 471 1,291 2,985 
YORKSHIRE: 
London & Prov. M. & G. Ins. Co. ...... i $932 $333 $314 
memweens F. MM. INS. CO. ..cccccccccce 2,820 $1,000 863 756 876 
Oe BI. SIDS. 6.006. 0260.00 000000008 | eer 2,037 1,666 1,569 
Totals LE ROR ee $8,058 $1,000 $3,832 $2,755 $2,759 
CS re 2,602 
Yorkshire [ak ea $3,129 $750 $1,059 $614 $1,082 
ZURICH: 
ES aa eee $1,584 $200 $1,114 $181 $609 
Zurich Gen. Acc. & Liab. Ins. Co, ...... ee ~seeee0s 11,144 5,380 13,730 
Total Net 
GRAND TOTALS Admitted Capital Unearned Prems. 
(Last 000 omitted) Assets Paidin Surplus Prems. Writ. 
1939, 82 Groups—238 Companies ........ § 2,295, 791 eee $1,172,521 676,086 $727,575 
1938, 78 Groups—233 Companies ........ $2,167,457 291,723 $1,089,427 632,550 662,880 
1937, 75 Groups—232 Companies ........ $2,063, 490 $291,361 $957,856 644,542 704,431 
1986, 76 Groups—233 Companies ........ 2,327,336 cong $1, 025 602,562 $644,036 
1935, 74 Groups—232 Companies ........ $2:018/823 283,855 $1,020,175 579,08 : ¥7,939 
1934, 75 Groups—233 Companies 1,797,049 pe 775,257 $570,028 595,439 
1933, 75 Groups—232 Companies $1,745,822 275,620 612,570 566,505 $546,660 
1932, 78 Groups—234 Companies . $2’ 001,258 $286,670 $ 52 649,822 614,350 





1931, 88 Groups—262 Companies ... oe $2146) 697 $380,356 $746,200 726,717 
1930, 85 Groups—281 Companies hee Kene $2,266,223 $403,527 23,538 814,426 $822,466 
1929, * Groups—287 Companies ........ $2,478,294 $392,431 $998,719 350,396 $912,945 
1928, 85 Groups—272 Companies ........ $2,287,432 330,500 oil, 260 $819,407 884 046 
1927, 76 Groups—238 Companies ........ $1,933,002 255,740 35,795 $787,516 $851,590 





Under- Ratio Losses Losses 
Net writing Exp.Inec’d and Incurred 
Prems. Expenses to Prems. Ad. Ex. to Prems, 
Earned Ine’d Writ. Ine’d Earned 
Ratio 
$596 $318 51.1 $296 49.6 
3,406 1,676 47.4 1,534 45.0 
481 52.7 22 46.5 
$4,483 $2,248 48.5 $2,054 45.8 
4,260 2,190 50.1 1,810 42.5 
$3,029 $1,089 36.0 $1,767 58.3 
$343 $143 40.2 es 42.4 
1,654 SSO 52.1 43.8 
2,575 1,182 44.7 1 ti 50 44.7 
$4,572 $2,206 47.0 $2, 0: 21 44.2 
4,548 2,124 48.5 2,022 44.5 
$2,855 $1,282 42.7 $1,891 66.2 
$12,769 $7,432 56.1 $5,151 40.3 
#2 ,769 $7,432 6.1 $5,151 40.3 
2,447 7,239 55.4 4,643 37.3 
$13 229 $7,072 52.5 $6,298 47.6 
56,592 20,936 37.4 29,398 51.9 
$4,453 $2,319 47.9 $2,191 49.2 
33,494 13,876 41.0 16,821 50.2 
$1,374 $647 36.1 $716 §2.1 
224 79 40.8 138 61.7 
$724 $385 51.4 $332 45.9 
3,108 1,099 36.8 1,885 60.6 
$302 $170 54.2 $150 49 
789 449 51.3 407 51.6 
1,511 852 54.3 750 49.6 
~ $2,602 $1,471 53.3 $1,307 50.2 
2,594 1,395 53.6 1,182 45.6 
$983 $489 45.2 $460 46.8 
$615 $316 51.9 $280 45.4 
13,310 4,933 35.9 7,405 55.6 
Ratio § 
Under- Ratio Losses Losses 
Net writing > Ine’d and Incurred 
Prems. Expenses to Prems. Ad. Ex. to Prems. 
Earned ne’d % ly Ine’d Earned 
700,198  $345,12% 47. $327,038 46.7 
672,056 $326,158 49:2 $310,007 46.1 
$663,587 $336,297 47.7 299,016 
619,886 $314,798 48.9 $280,375 
oroae $297,899 49.0 $237,280 
594,251 $287,963 48.4 $258,962 
$607,949 $266,412 48.7 $267,382 
$699,009 299,151 48.7 $275,971 
$801,430 40,945 46.9 $420,620 
$857,337 $399,555 48.0 $442,615 
$888,379 $423,051 46.3 $417,553 
872,269 $397,666 45.0 $415,979 
3350 490 $374,414 44.0 $424,880 








WERE ALL YOUR ANSWERS RIGHT? 


See questions on page 32. 


1. Covers property of assured; 
permanent members of household 
who do not pay board or rent; rel- 
ative of assured permanently resid- 
ing with him; and up to 25 per cent 
of the limits of the policy on prop- 
erty owned by others (guests), in- 
cluding assured’s employees, 

2. False. 

3. True. 

4. False. No coverage is provided 
under a Safe policy for entering the 
safe by such manipulation. 


46 


5. False. The Residence policy 
does not require assured to keep book 
records. This is required under com- 
mercial form of burglary policies 
only. 

6. True. 

True. Any other overt felonious 
act clause would include a number 
of types of loss, which would not 
necessarily involve violence. 

8. True. 

True. 

10. False. 


coverages—securities, 


A number of “all-risk”’ 
Valuable Re- 





cords Destruction, Accounts Receiv- 
able, etc.—are now found exclu- 
sively in these departments. 

11. False. Covers merchandise 
and equipment only. 

12. True. 

13. False. The policy automati- 
cally provides $100 coverage on 
property in garages, excluding 
money and securities, automobile and 
accessories, animals, etc. 

14. True. 

15. True. Principal value of coat 
would be the value of the collar. 
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CASUALTY 


Position wanted in claim, legal or adjustment 
department of insurance ———w i / young col- 
lege graduate with ae ent adjusting and 
attorney experience. C-315. 


Position wanted as payroll auditor or auditor 
and inspector by applicant with experience on 
workmen’s compensation, liability, O.L. & T., 
elevator, product liability, burglary, contractors 
and plate glass insurance. College graduate, 
married, prefers middle west or west coast 
territory. C-316. 





Position desired as manager of general agency 
operating in Ohio, Michigan, or Indiana. No 
objection to traveling. Age 32; married; six 
years’ experience as solicitor. €-319. 


Adjuster desires position. Four years’ ex- 
perience investigating and adjusting workmen’s 
compensation. One year managerial experience. 
Legal background. nows Compensation Law. 
Age 40. eneral knowledge of Casualty Ad- 
justing. Salary second consideration. C-321. 


Casualty man available, successful back- 
ground, several years managerial experience 
prominent company. Qualified in all phases of 
organization and production work, underwriting, 
personnel matters, etc. Will travel. AJ refer- 
ences. C-322. 


Position wanted by experienced auditor and 
accountant, preferably in middle west. C-308. 


Position desired in actuarial or statistical de 
partment of life or casualty company. Age 
twenty-one. B.A. Degree. ajor in mathe- 
— M.A. Degree in Actuarial Mathematics. 


Position desired as special agent. Insurance 
experience covers sixteen years. Three years 
law school. No objection to traveling. C-324. 


Position wanted in casualty-surety production, 
underwriting or accounting by widely experi- 
S35 applicant with reinsurance background. 


Young man, 29, desires position in investment 
department of fire or casualty company. Sound 
knowledge of intrinsic values and institutional 
investment problems. Seven years rounded ex- 
ae eg with leading New York investment 

nking firms. College graduate. Location not 
restricted. C-329. 


Young man, 29, desires position as safety en- 
ert Six years’ experience with well estab- 
Case companies. Eastern territory preferred. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





The individuals offering their services 
in this column have been investigated 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
the representations made as to knowl- 
edge, experience and character are as 
stated by us. No charge is made for 
this space as the only desire is to as- 
sist them and the insurance business 
generally. Only those who are not em- 
ployed will be considered 











_ Position desired by middle-aged man as claim 
investigator, adjuster, or branch manager. Busi- 
ness college training, one year medical. No 
objection to traveling. Thirteen years’ experi- 
ence. C-326 


Young man, single, twenty-five years old, three 
years college work, now attending evening law 
school, seeks position as claim adjuster. No 
— to traveling. Salary desired nominal. 


Field or office position desired by widely ex- 
perienced casualty-surety special agent. Ac- 
uainted with territory of eastern United States 
through agency field work; also traveled every 
state in the Union and all Provinces of Canada. 
Middle age, married; active and excellent health; 
willing to prove ability before regularly em- 
ployed; locate anywhere. C-331. 


Position wanted as underwriter or special 
agent. Fifteen years’ experience all casualty 
lines. Legal training. Qualified in organiza- 
tion details. Will travel. C-334 


Position wanted in legal department of casu- 
alty company by young, unmarried law school 
graduate with no objection to traveling. C-335 


Position desired as special agent by young un- 
married man. Fifteen years’ experience. No 
objection to travel. C-336. 


Position wanted as claim manager, assistant to 
claim manager or claim examiner. Over twenty 
years’ experience in claim work. LL.B., Degree. 

cation not restricted.—C-33 


Law school graduate desires position in claim 
department of insurance company or other cor- 
—- Business experience. Age 25. Single. 

~338. 


Position desired as special agent or adjuster. 
Twenty years’ experience in the casualty in- 
surance business. Legal training. No objection 
to traveling.—C-339 


Position wanted as office manager in a fire 
or casualty brokerage or agency company in 
New York territory. 40. 


Position wanted as claims examiner in home 
office, New York, Hartford or Chicago preferred. 
Extensive experience handling auto finance losses. 
C-343. 


a 


FIRE 


Young man, 40, married, with about 18 
years’ experience as an accountant desires con- 
nection with a fire insurance company, pDrefer- 
ably in or around Chicago. Very good refer- 
ences. F-147. 


Young man, 28, desires connection as fire 
underwriter or special agent. Has had about 
five years’ experience in underwriting —— 
with various fire insurance companies. © ob 
— to traveling. Very good references. 


Young man, 33, desires position as automo 
bile underwriter or assistant manager of under- 
writing department. Has had about 9 years’ 
experience with Middle-Western fire insurance 
company. Very good references. F-149. 


Position désired as state agent or in sales 
promotion work by young man with three years’ 
experience in these capacities. No objection to 
traveling. Very good references. F-150. 


Well recommended young man, college grad- 
uate, 3%4 years’ experience with prominent 
marine concern, seeks connection as assistant 
manager of inland marine department. F-151. 


_ Accountant, New York territory, four years’ 
life experience, six general ; age 33, married, two 
children; very good references. F-152. 


Assistant examiner (29) having had 12 years’ 
fire insurance underwriting experience desires 
to switch into insurance sales promction field. 
Has ability to originate and develop sales aids. 
54 ae to traveling. Very g references. 


Fully qualified agency producer and fire in- 
surance underwriter with general agency and 
many years of field experience desires position, 
preferably in an executive capacity. cation 
immaterial, but would be particularly valuable 
in the East or Middle West where an extensive 
personal acquaintance is enjoyed. Applicant 
has country-wide experience in the field and ex 
cellent references. F-154. 


Young man, 36, desires position as auditor, 
accountant or assistant chief accountant. Has 
had about thirteen years’ experience in these 
capacities with large fire and casualty insurance 
organization. Would prefer position in New 
yu, Metropolitan area. Excellent references. 


Position desired as agency manager or special 
agent for fire or casualty company. Has had 
many years of insurance experience and is 
familiar with all phases of the business. Good 
references. F-156. 


Experienced investment man, exceptional 
qualifications for security analysis work. Sound 
knowledge of intrinsic values and institutional 
investment problems. Seven years rounded ex- 
ee mao with leading New York investment 

anking firms. College graduate. Location not 
restricted. F-157. 


Young man, 32, seeks connection with estab- 
lished agency or brokerage concern offering 
future progress. Has had 12 years’ sound ex- 
perience handling general casualty lines for 
large New York FF eres house. No objection 
to traveling but prefers New York or vicinity. 
Excellent references. F-160. 
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combination, are responsible for 

all motor vehicle accidents— 
the driver, the pedestrian, the high- 
way and the vehicle. The vehicle, 
it is generally agreed, is not the most 
important contributing factor, but 
it is important enough not to be 
ignored. True, the manufacturers 
are endeavoring to build safety into 
the car, but the vehicle still con- 
tributes, directly or indirectly, an 
estimated 3% to 10% of the acci- 
dents. 

Certainly anything of a practical 
nature is worthwhile that will help 
minimize the causes of accidents at- 
tributed to the vehicle. Surely it is 
worthwhile to locate and eliminate 
defects and to apply preventive 
maintenance before the accident 
stage has been reached. This ac- 
counts for the development of peri- 
odic motor vehicle inspection 
throughout the country. Seventeen 
states now require periodic inspec- 
tion of motor vehicles, 


Fein elements, singly or in 


Value of Inspections 


There are still those who ques- 
tion the value of periodic motor 
vehicle inspections. One argument 
frequently advanced is that inspec- 
tions do not show a sufficient return 
to warrant the added burden upon 
the motorists, and that the time and 
money devoted to inspections would 
yield much greater results if applied 
to other methods of accident pre- 
vention in the traffic field. While 
it must be admitted that periodic 
motor vehicle inspections possibly 
are not so important as some other 
factors, the solution of the traffic 
problem, approached on an intelli- 
gent basis, requires that all factors 
receive attention. None can be ig- 
nored. 

It is sometimes argued that some 
states without periodic motor vehicle 
inspection show as favorable an ac- 
cident trend as states with inspec- 
tion. To make such comparisons 
when the accident rate depends on 
so many variables is impractical, 
especially when it is impossible to 
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STANDARDIZING 


INSPECTIONS 


measure accurately other safety ef- 
forts along lines of enforcement 
and education. The best rebuttal to 
such an argument is an annual re- 
port from one of the existing in- 
spection programs. The results of 
any statewide inspection are indica- 
tive: approximately 50% of the 
vehicles are found to need brake or 
light improvements. Isn’t this suf- 
ficient proof that vehicles may play 
a greater part in accident causation 
unless they are periodically in- 
spected, and conversely, that many 
accidents can be prevented through 
a system that detects “unhealthy” 
vehicles ? 





Aside from helping to reduce mis- 
haps, regular inspection of motor 
vehicles has a valuable educational 
effect on motorists, as it serves to 
bring to their attention the need for 
keeping cars constantly in good re- 
pair. Inspection, by apprising the 
driver of defects in his automobile, 
helps also to make him drive more 
carefully. This is especially im- 
portant in the case of weak tires 
or inadequate brakes. 

There is in addition an enforce- 
ment value in motor vehicle inspec- 
tion, helping as it does to impress 








by HAROLD F. HAMMOND 


Director, Traffic Division 
National Conservation Bureau 


motorists with the efforts of police 
and motor vehicle authorities to have 
every passenger car, truck or bus on 
the highway meet certain minimum 
standards of mechanical safety. An 
inspection program is primarily one 
of safe transportation for all. 

We should realize, therefore, that 
periodic motor vehicle inspections 
are here to stay. Hence necessity 
arises, to standardize such examina- 
tions. Certainly there is one type 
or one grade of inspection that is 
better than any other. The best one, 
therefore, should be established as a 
standard. Such standardization 
should cover not only the inspection 
items but inspection methods and 
inspection equipment as well. The 
first step toward developing such 
standards has already been taken. 
Last Fall a motor vehicle inspection 
code was completed and approved 
as an American Standard. The code 
sets forth minimum and only 
minimum standards for vehicle per- 
formance. These minimum stand- 
ards are functional only. No at- 
tempt is made to designate how the 
inspection should be conducted. 

The development of this code 
dates back several years. It was 
sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators and the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, following pleas from 
many national groups which realized 
the value and need of such a na- 
tional standard. 

The code was developed through 
American Standards Association 
procedure by a Sectional Committee 
composed of thirty-one national 
organizations representing those 
groups concerned with every phase 
of automotive and traffic safety. 
Once the code project was under 
way, technical committees were 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Motor Vehicle Inspection—Continued 
formed to develop various sections 
of the code. These technical com- 
mittees considered lighting systems ; 
tires, wheels and wheel alignment ; 
controls (including brakes) ; acces- 
sories and miscellaneous. Before 
these technical committees had pro- 
ceeded very far with their work it 
was found that certain research 
work was needed. The National 
Conservation Bureau assigned a 
technical research member of its 
staff to work exclusively on this 
problem. Over the last two years 
great progress was made on the 
code, and with the exception of the 
section on brakes the code was com- 
pleted and officially adopted as an 
American Standard on August 16, 
1939, 


Standard Code Adopted 


The code consists, besides a Fore- 
word setting forth its scope, of five 
sections covering general and spe- 
cific recommendations. Require- 
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ments for the testing of headlamps 
are given, as well as general light 
and lamp inspection limits and 
methods of inspection. This section 
is followed by one giving in detail 
the methods for examining tires, 
wheels and wheel alignment. An- 
other section indicates the require- 
ments for accessories and miscella- 
neous equipment, including horn, 
windshield and other glass, rear- 
view mirror, identification plates, 
etc. On the all-important subject of 
brakes unfortunately there is much 
work yet to be done, and the code at 
present does not include minimum 
standards for brakes. Comprehen- 
sive studies and tests for this sec- 
tion of the code are still in progress. 

A meeting of the Technical Com- 
mittee on Brakes was held recently 
in New York City. The Committee, 
composed of federal and state of- 
ficials, representatives of automobile 
manufacturers, insurance companies 
and others, devoted the entire day 
to study of brake testing informa- 
tion gathered in special field studies 
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at Bridgeport, Conn., and Milford, 
Michigan, over the past twelve 
months. When this research work 
is completed, the section on brakes 
will be incorporated in the code. 
However, in view of the need of 
many states and municipalities for 
immediate guidance on the subject 
of brake tests, a memorandum has 
been prepared by the committee 
dealing with the inspection of 
brakes. 


Minimum Standards 


Now let us briefly review some of 
the minimum standards set forth in 
the code. 

Headlights must be at least 
50% of the normal new lamp 
value. A lamp output of 70% or 
more of the new lamp value, 
while not required in this code, 
is desirable. The horizontal beam 
aim shall not vary more than 6” 
to right or left of straight ahead 
when focused on a screen at a 
distance of 25 feet. For multiple 
beam headlamps the vertical beam 
aim (up and down) shall not be 
higher or lower than three inches 
below the lamp center level. The 
tolerance applicable for this in- 
spection shall be plus or minus 
2%”. For single beam headlamps 
the aim shall not be higher or 
lower than 5” below the lamp 
center level. Its tolerance should 
also be kept within the plus or 
minus 214”. In both instances a 
closer tolerance of 1” is recom- 
mended as desirable but is not 
made a specific requirement in the 
code. 

Passenger car tires are cause 
for rejection as unsafe when the 
first outer body ply of cords is 
exposed. About the same is true 
for tires on buses. For truck 
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tires the point of danger varies 
according to the original number 
of plies. 

Wheel alignment must be main- 
tained so that front wheels will 
not have a side slip or scuff in 
excess of 30 feet per mile. 


Windshields shall conform with 
existing regulations and if safety 
glass is used it shall conform 
with the American Standard 
safety code for safety glass. 


It should be emphasized that this 
code, as it now appears, contains 
limits for inspection which seem to 
be the most reasonable and practical 
under present circumstances. The 
limits or requirements are thus a 
compromise on the part of the com- 
mittee, and represent the best judg- 
ment of its members, among whom 
are nationally recognized technical 
experts in each field and public of- 
ficials. 


Inspection Manual 


The sponsors of the code are now 
preparing a motor vehicle inspection 
manual to aid States in the proper 
use and application of the inspec- 
tion code. Of course, the code itself 
does not cover the various steps 
to be taken in the establishment of 
an inspection system nor does it go 
into the many problems that arise. 
The Manual, therefore, will present 
all the pertinent facts and point out 
the practicabilities of the various 
types of inspection systems, the 
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training of personnel, methods of 
dealing with the general public and 
the usefulness of educational prop- 
aganda to stimulate cooperative at- 
titudes between car owners, garages 
and officials. 

It is widely recognized that in- 
spection of vehicles, to be effective, 
must be applied uniformly, so that 
one motorist may not feel that he 
is forced to maintain his car up 
to a high standard of safety while 
another in a neighboring city or 
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The Travelers. 


state endangers all by driving a less 
safe car. Such uniformity and ad- 
herence to high standards are es- 
pecially necessary under the ap- 
pointed system of inspection stations, 
For the benefit of motorists as well 
as the better integration of the state- 
wide system, every station should 
conduct standard inspections exactly 
in conformity with the instructions 
issued by the Registry of Motor 
Vehicles. This will make for a high 
level of inspection performance, re- 
gardless of the personal views of the 
adjusters who have been entrusted 
with the responsibility of making 
such inspections for the state. It 
will also insure a higher degree of 
public confidence and good will. 

A code setting minimum stand- 
ards for motor vehicle inspection 
and a Manual describing methods 
of application constitute the first 
major step in placing periodic motor 
vehicle inspection on a higher plane. 
The Manual, together with the code, 
should prove of great assistance to 
any state or municipality desirous 
of doing a good job of motor 
vehicle inspection. They should in- 
crease the respect for motor vehicle 
inspections and encourage sound 
and intelligent development of in- 
spection programs throughout the 
country. 





From an address before the Massachusetts 
Safety Conference. 
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YOUR INSURANCE GUIDE 


—and protection is 
BEST'S INSURANCE 
GUIDE WITH KEY RAT- 
INGS. Shows, at a 
glance, policyholders 
and financial ratings 
(based on latest finan- 
cial statement), five- 
year financial and 
underwriting exhibit, 
five-year comparative 
distribution of assets, 
lines written and where 
written, and much other 
vital data on all stock, 
mutual, reciprocal and 
Lloyds fire, casualty, 
surety and marine do- 
mestic and foreign in- 
surance companies op- 
erating in the U. S. 


ALFRED M. BEST CO.., 
INC 





in GAY Miami Beach. Th 








75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 

















located directly on the ocean in a beautiful setting of tropical gardens, this 
ultra modern new hotel is accessible to every form of recreation and activity 


ere is a modernistic tile swimming pool, private 


beach, solariums, and two outdoor dance floors offering nightly entertainment. 
Sixty cabanas surround the picturesque grounds. Luxuriously furnished guest 
rooms, each a living room by day and a twin bedroom by night. Excellent 


Cost—only $5.08 a copy. cuisine. 
John M. Duff, Jr., Manager 


MIAMI BEACH 


‘“*‘ON THE OCEAN AT 20TH’’ 


MUTUAL CARGO POOL FORMED 


RGANIZATION of a reinsur- 

ance pool for nation-wide ap- 
proved cargo risks covering only 
long-haul truckers was completed 
last month by a group of ten leading 
mutual fire insurance companies. The 
organization, which is known as the 
Mutual Cargo Pool, commenced op- 
erations on April lst, and assumed at 
inception all eligible risks of its mem- 
ber companies. Since that date all 
such risks written also have been 
placed with the pool. Short-haul 
risks, however, (under 100 miles 
radius of operation) continue to be 
carried with the‘ individual com- 
panies as heretofore. 

The ten member companies of this 
pool also are members of the Mutual 
Marine Conference and are very ac- 
tive mutual carriers in the inland 
marine field. The company members 
are Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Company, Van Wert, 
Ohio; Federal Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, Mass. ; Grain 
Dealers National Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire 
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Insurance Company, Stevens Point, 
Wis. ; Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Minnesota Implement Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Owa- 
tonna, Minn.; National Retailers 
Mutual Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Union Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Providence, R. I.; 
United Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; Western Mil- 
lers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

Underwriting of the business of 
the Mutual Cargo Pool is directed by 
William H. Rodda, well-known in- 
surance engineer, who also is mana- 
ger of the National Mutual Associa- 
tion and secretary and manager of 
the Mutual Marine Conference. 
Headquarters of all three organiza- 
tions are located in Washington, 
a €. 

Coverage will be available to 
truckers only. It is expected that 
most policies will be issued to com- 
mon or contract carriers to cover 
their legal liability for loss or dam- 
age to the goods of others in their 


custody, with some insurance of 
cargo by truckers who transport their 
own merchandise. The pool is pre- 
pared to cover operations in all 
states, but does not intend to cover 
operations out of terminals located in 
Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, or West Virginia. 

Policy forms will be those now 
used by the companies, which follow 
the recommended standard forms 
evolved by the Mutual Marine Con- 
ference. Rates will be developed 
under the cargo formula devised by 
the Mutual Marine Conference over 
the past three years, with standard 
credits given for the use of such ap- 
proved safety devices as automatic 
overturn switches, extinguishers, 
governors, and alarm systems. A re- 
quirement for eligibility will be the 
trucker’s compliance with all safety 
regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which cover such 
matters as equipment, lighting, and 
working conditions for drivers, and 
this compliance will be insisted upon 
whether the trucker’s operations are 
under the I. C. C. or not. 
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4. BIG REASONS 


Why you'll want to. make the 
TEXAS STATE HOTEL your 
“Houston Headquarters”’ 

* 


1. A convenient downtown lo- 
cation, close to all major office 
buildings and shops. 


2. Complete, year-round air- 
conditioning throughout the en- 
tire building. 


3. Large, well-furnished, mod- 
ern rooms, where you can relax 
in real comfort. 


4. The warm friendly atmos- 
phere of the TEXAS STATE... 
m "The Home of Hospitality.” 


TEXAS STATE HOTEL 


Exreas 
Underwriters, 
Suc. 


Excess Covers — Reinsurance 





President 


B. F. Orr, Mgr 











JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 


MORTIMER D. PIER 
Secretary 


90 John Street, New York 


BEekman 3-1170 





NEW ENGLAND AGENCY MUTUALS 


N AGGREGATE financial 

statement as of December 31, 
1939, of the twenty-two New Eng- 
land agency mutual fire insurance 
companies comprising the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Underwriters of 
New England, revealed total ad- 
mitted assets of $28,606,206, liabili- 
ties of $11,632,162, and policyhold- 
ers’ surplus of $16.974,044. Assets 
for the year reflected a gain of $1,- 
434,290 or slightly better than 5% 
while policyholders’ surplus ad- 
vanced almost $900,000. The pre- 
mium income of $9,802,499 also 
showed a sizable increase. 


This underwriters’ organization 
operates under a reinsurance agree- 
ment which provides that each com- 
pany assumes its proportion of each 
line, and under which the assured is 
fully protected on any loss to the 
extent of the combined resources of 
the group. This special protection is 
available only to selected properties 
located in New England. All policies 
are written at prevailing rates. The 
savings returned to a policyholder on 
an individual policy is in accordance 
with the provisions of the by-laws of 
that company. Regular dividends 
have heen paid on all of this business. 


The Agency mutual fire insurance 
companies which are members of this 
organization are: Abington, Berk- 
shire, Cambridge of Andover, Citi- 
zens of Concord, Dorchester of Bos- 
ton, Fitchburg, Hingham, Holyoke 
of Salem, Lowell, Lynn of Concord, 
Merchants & Farmers of Worcester, 
Merrimack of Andover, Middlesex 
of Concord. Norfolk & Dedham, 
Quincy, Salem, Traders & Me- 
chanics and Worcester, all of Mas- 
sachusetts; Manufacturers & Mer- 
chants and Phenix, both of Con- 
cord, N. H.; Mutual of Saco, Me., 
and Pawtucket, Pawtucket, R. I. 





IFTEEN million persons in the 

United States are bonded, accord- 
ing to an estimate in a new booklet 
entitled “Millions Under Bond” by 
Richard T. Wood, published by 
American Surety Company and its 
affiliate, New York Casualty Com- 
pany. “This means that one out of 
every three gainfully employed is 
under bond,” the booklet says. “But 
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MILLIONS UNDER BOND 


in another way, the total is slightly 
more than the number listed in tele- 
phone directories.” 

“Millions Under Bond,” printed 
in 19 three and one-half by six inch 
pages, briefly discusses seventeen re- 
lated aspects of fidelity insurance. 
The booklet contains a definition of 
the fidelity bond as “a contract of 
suretyship. It differs from an insur- 


ance policy under which the entire 
loss is paid from the fund created by 
the premiums paid. Under the fidel- 
ity bond the primary obligation is 
that of the employee.” 

“Millions Under Bond” is avail- 
able to agents and brokers at the 
branch offices of American Surety 
and New York Casualty Companies, 
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Advertise! Why?—Continued 


By all means, invite an inquiry by 
mail or phone—or, better still, put 
a coupon in the ad.—else your com- 
petitor will share the benefits. With 
this kind of ad. the results may be 
determined after using only two or 
three ads. Perhaps your Company 
can furnish you with mats of coupon 
ads. which have already been tested. 
Compare your outlay with the re- 
turn—the immediate sales ; prospec- 
tive sales and renewals; the value 
of the new contacts. 

With this kind of ad. you won’t 
write your Company, as some have 
done, saying “I have used this ad., 
or these ads., for six months. Are 
they any good?” You will know the 
answer yourself ! 

Children learn more between the 
ages of 2 and 10 than any other 
eight years during their lives, be- 
cause that is the period during 
which the word “Why ?” is the most 
used in their vocabulary. The suc- 
cessful advertiser never gets over 
10 years of age in his advertising 
thinking. He never fails to ask 
WHY? concerning his advertising 
expenditures. I commend it to you 
in your advertising. 


FIRE RATES REDUCED 


HE Canadian Underwriters As- 

sociation announced last month a 
reduction in fire insurance rates ap- 
plicable to new insurance and renew- 
als in the Province of Ontario. The 
reduction, amounting to 10% in pro- 
tected territories and 5% in unpro- 
tected territories, will produce esti- 


mated savings to policyholders of 
between $800,000 and $1,000,000. 


PIONEER EQUITABLE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PIONEER EQUITABLE BLDG. 


A most progressive and versatile, stock, fire insurance company. 


INSURANCE LIBRARIANS 
CONFERENCE 


HE Special Libraries Association 
is a national organization of li- 


brarians of all types of business and. 


professional organizations. In ac- 
cordance with specialized subject in- 
terests, librarians doing the same 
type of work are organized into na- 
tion-wide groups. The “Insurance 
Group” is composed of approxi- 
mately 175 members under the chair- 
manship of Margaret C. Lloyd, li- 
brarian, Retail Credit Company. 

The 1940 Conference of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association is to be 
held June 3-6 in Indianapolis, ac- 
centing the slogans “Putting Knowl- 
edge to Work” and “Utilization of 
Resources.” 

During the conference there are 
to be several insurance round-tables 
where problems can be stated and 
solutions reached. 

Insurance executives are cordially 
invited to attend the luncheon meet- 
ing on June 6 in the auditorium of 
the American United Life Insurance 
Company. Mr. Harry V. Wade, 
Vice-President, American United 
Life Insurance Company, will ex- 
tend the welcome and make a brief 
address before this assembly. Mr. 
George W. Lillard, of the Hartford 
College of Insurance, will speak to 
this group on “Development and 
Aims of the Insurance College and 
Its Library.” Miss Elizabeth 
O’Rourke, Manager, Office Admini- 
stration, Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company, will speak to li- 
brarians and executives on “The 
Value to the Management and Em- 
ployees of the Library in the Insur- 
ance Organization.” 


COMPULSORY AUTO 
INSURANCE 


EGISLATIVE action on the 

compulsory automobile insurance 
bill, prepared and sponsored by the 
New York State Departments of In- 
surance, and Taxation and Finance, 
was held over for the next session, 
Details of the bill were outlined ina 
joint announcement from Louis H, 
Pink, Superintendent of Insurance, 
and Mark Graves, Commissioner of 
Taxation and Finance. Major pro- 
visions of the bill were described as 
follows: 1. The Financial Respon- 
sibility Law would be repealed. 2. 
No registration for an automobile 
would be issued unless the owner 
first filed a certificate of insurance as 
evidence of liability coverage up to 
$5,000 for each bodily injury or 
death and at least $10,000 for all 
bodily injuries or deaths arising from 
a single accident. 3. A board of ar- 
bitration, consisting of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles and a third person 
appointed by them, would receive 
and consider appeals from vehicle 
owners unable to secure insurance, 
and assign those deemed acceptable 
risks to one of the insuring com- 
panies. 4. All insuring companies 
would be members of an assigned 
risk bureau or “company pool” to 
which would be referred question- 
able risks assigned by the board of 
arbitration. Risks so assigned would 
be on a basis of the business of each 
company in the preceding registra- 
tion year, as related to the total busi- 
ness of all companies for such year. 
These risks would be classified by the 
board with reference to the rates to 
be charged. 


LEBANON, INDIANA 





Lower rates on better risks when needed; with Co-insurance clause. Attractive propo- 
sition to agents on preferred risks, without coinsurance, at Bureau rates. 


Company has made an underwriting profit every year. 


Every loss paid day “proof’’ received. Never had any contention with any loss claimant. 
Licensed and actively operating with capable Special Agents in: Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 





| Active, progressive, local agents will promptly seek representation. 
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THE FRIENDLY POEMS OF EDGAR GUEST 





THE BETTER JOB 


That Friendly Company 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


It's the common trait of the human race, 

To pack up and roam from place to place; 
Men have done it for ages and do it now, 
Seeking to better themselves somehow; 

They quit their posts and their tools they drop 
For a better job in another shop. 


Protection Since 1883 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters sent monthly to our agents and to prospective agents.) 


So if | were running a factory 

I'd stick up this sign for all to see, 

Which never an eye in the place could miss: 
"There isn't a better town than this; 

You need not go wandering, far or near, 
The Better Job that you want is here!" 


BY EDGAR A. GUEST 


© Used by permission Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago 








HOLC AGREEMENT REACHED 


ONCLUSION of an agreement 
whereby the Stock Company As- 
sociation, an organization embracing 
in its membership all stock fire insur- 
ance companies who wish to partici- 
pate, will write all future fire insur- 
ance which the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation finds it necessary to 
place on properties of its borrowers, 
was announced on April 14th by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
The announcement brought to a 
close negotiations which have been 
carried on for several months be- 
tween representatives of the Bank 
Board, various underwriting groups, 
and officials of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents. The new 
agreement, which will be retroactive 
to February 1, provides that the 
Stock Company Association assume 
all the liabilities now carried under a 
binder agreement with it since Febru- 
ary 1. 


Twenty-nine Proposals 


The Bank Board revealed that in 
response to its request to all insur- 
ance carriers to submit proposals, 29 
separate answers were submitted by 
stock and mutual companies. Off- 
cials said that the general method of 
handling the business would be prac- 
tically the same as heretofore but that 
simplification of procedures and re- 
duction of collection costs would 
mean substantial savings to the 
HOLC. 
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The HOLC insurance premiums, 
in the future as in the past, will be 
based on standard tariff rates and in 
compliance with all state laws. At 
the same time, the Corporation 
agreed to cooperate with the insur- 
ance interests in a program of in- 
spection and fire prevention, which 
in due time should lower fire hazards 
and result in reduced losses to car- 
riers. 


Bank Board Statement 


Officials of the Bank Board de- 
clared that they had received the full 
cooperation of the insurance indus- 
try during the entire negotiations and 
that the new agreement represents 
distinct advantages to the Corpora- 
tion, and therefore to the general 
public. Representing the Stock Com- 
pany Association, the largest group 
of its kind in the world, in the nego- 
tiations were Perrin C. Cothran, 
chairman, who is vice president of 
the Phoenix of Hartford group of 
companies ; William J. Reynolds, vice 
president of the Corroon and Rey- 
nolds group; and Ivan Escott, vice 
president of the Home Insurance 
Company of New York group, who 
replaced the late Frank A Gantert. 
Representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents in- 
cluded Sydney O. Smith of Gaines- 
ville, Ga., president of the Associa- 
tion; Payne H. Midyette of Talla- 
hassee, Fla., vice president; Walter 


OO 





H. Bennett of New York, General 
Counsel; and W. Owen Wilson of 
Richmond, Va., a past president of 
the NATA. 


Legality Questioned 


A. V. Gruhn, general manager of 
the American Mutual Alliance in a 
special bulletin to all mutual fire in- 
surance companies, pointed out that 
the contract between the HOLC and 
Stock Company Association pro- 
vides, in addition to a 20% commis- 
sion to local agents, for a 25% serv- 
ice fee to the HOLC for collecting 
the premiums and inspecting the 
property. While, Mr. Gruhn stated, 
it is not the intention of the mu- 
tuals to challenge this particular ar- 
rangement, inquiry is being made of 
all Insurance Commissioners as to 
whether they regard this proposal 
as meeting the requirements of the 
various States. This information is 
desired for the guidance of mutual 
companies who may wish to bid in 
future Governmental requirements 
of this kind. In response to Mr. 
Gruhn’s inquiry, Insurance Com- 
missioner Smrha of Nebraska was 
quoted in The Journal of Commerce 
(New York) to the effect payment 
to the HOLC constitutes rebating 
under the Nebraska statutes, and in- 
surance cannot be effected in that 
State in any such manner. Mr. 
Smrha further stated that payment 
for services rendered can be paid 
only to an agent, and HOLC can- 
not be licensed as an agent. 
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COMMISSIONER'S 
CONVENTION 


OMMISSIONER -- BLACK- 

ALL has advised all Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents of In- 
surance that the National Associa 
tion of Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention to be held in June, in 
Hartford, will formally open at the 
Hotel Bond, in Hartford, Tuesday, 
June 25th, at 10 o’clock A.M. The 
Executive Committee, will probably 
meet Monday afternoon, June 24th. 
The actual business program will be 
arranged by the Honorable C. Clar- 
ence Neslen, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
President, together with the Honor- 
able John Sharp Williams, third, 
Jackson, Mississippi, chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 


The presidents of the Connecticut 
Companies have formed themselves 
into an Honorary Committee for the 
Convention and have designated 
Richard M. Bissell, President of the 
Hartford Fire Group as chairman. 
The Working Committee consisting 
of one representative of each group 
has also been named and has divided 
itself into an Executive Committee, 
Rooming and Registration Commit- 
tee, Program and Printing Com- 
mittee, Transportation Committee 
and an Entertainment Committee. 


Mr. Robert E. Hall of the Aetna 
Life Group is chairman of the Exe- 
cutive Committee; Mr, Edward I. 
Taylor of the Century Indemnity is 
chairman of the Rooming and Regis- 
tration Committee; Mr. Charles L. 
Miller of the National Fire is chair- 
man of the Entertainment Commit- 
tee; Mr. George F. B. Smith of the 





MISTAKES IN WALKING 


NDER the challenging title of 

“Do You Make These Mistakes 
in Walking?” the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company’s new 32-page 
booklet on pedestrian safety proceeds 
to point out the various errors of 
carelessness or bravado which con- 
tribute so greatly to the appalling toll 
of highway accidents. 

The many 2-color illustrations, 
done by cartoonist Paul Loring, de- 
pict in humorous vein scenes which 
we have all seen enacted many times. 
A verbal warning and rule of safety 
accompanies each drawing. 

As the Aetna points out in the in- 
troduction to this booklet, it is time 
to make a determined effort to edu- 
cate pedestrians in safety. Last year 
12,000 pedestrians were killed by 
automobiles. This is approximately 
40% of all highway fatalities. Fur- 
ther scanning of the records reveals 
that two out of three of these fatali- 
ties were caused by the victims’ own 
carelessness. 

Distribution of “Do You Make 
These Mistakes in Walking?” will 
be made principally through Aetna 
agents, although sample copies of the 
booklet may be obtained from the 
Safety Education Department of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
at Hartford. 





Connecticut Mutual is chairman of 
the Program and Printing Commit- 
tee and Mr. John A. North of the 
Phoenix Fire is chairman of the 
Transportation Committee. 

The headquarters of the Conven- 
tion will be at the Hotel Bond. The 
Convention will adjourn Thursday 
about noon, on the 27th of June. 


FIRE WASTE AWARDS 


OMPETING with approxi- 

mately 300 cities having total 
population of more than 30,000,000, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, won the grand 
award in the 1939 Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest. The Cincinnati 
record of fire prevention accomplish- 
ments was the best among all cities 
that participated. 

The National Fire Waste Council, 
in cooperation with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
holds this annual competition in 
which awards are given to cities in 
different population classes for the 
best work done in fire prevention and 
protection. The cities are graded so 
that credit is given for their fire loss 
records, their educational activities 
and their permanent improvements 
to eliminate fire hazards. 

The winners received bronze en- 
graved plaques at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Chamber held 
in Washington April 29. The six 


class winners were: 


Class I—Cities of more than 500,- 
000 population—Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 

Class II—Cities of 250,000 to 
500,000 population—-Cincinnati, O. 

Class IIlI—Cities of 100,000 to 
250,000 population — Hartford, 
Conn. 

Class IV—Cities of 50,000 to 100,- 
000 population—Lakewood, Ohio. 

Class V—Cities from 20,000 to 
50,000 population — Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

Class VI—Cities under 20,000 
population—Ridgewood, N. J. 
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COMPULSORY 


ARIOUS articles for and 

VY gsi Compulsory Automo- 
bile Insurance, and the some- 
what related question of financial re- 
sponsibility legislation, have re- 
kindled the desire in my mind to 
venture a solution of this question. 
It appears that not only the legal 
profession, but the public generally, 
recognize that some action for the 
protection of the thousands of those 
crippled and killed in autmobile ac- 
cidents should be afforded, and 
whether this be considered from the 
standpoint of the public generally, 
the injured or the insurance compa- 
nies, the result is the same. Public 
sentiment is constantly turning to- 
ward a solution of this problem, and, 
as suggested in several articles, un- 
less those most vitally interested in 
it work toward a satisfactory and 
fair solution, it is likely that the pen- 
dulum will swing beyond fairness, 
with the result that at least one great 
body of those interested will suffer. 


Financial Responsibility Acts 


Many States, including Kentucky, 
have what is known as a financial 
responsibility act, the substance of 
which is to require evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility before a person is 
permitted to operate an automobile 
after he has either been convicted of 
a violation of the motor vehicle law 
of the State, or has failed to pay a 
judgment rendered against him be- 
cause of his negligence in the opera- 
tion of his automobile. These Acts 
usually provide that upon such con- 
viction or failure to pay the judg- 
ment, the operator’s license will be 
revoked or the license plates on the 
automobile will be taken up. While 
the purpose of such Acts is good, 
and a step in the right direction, yet 
it is recognized that they do not go 
far enough and the greatest criticism 
leveled against them is that figura- 
tively they lock the stable door after 
the horse is gone. The extreme rem- 
edy has been applied in Massachu- 
setts under the Compulsory Auto- 
mobile Insurance Law, and, although 
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AUTO INSURANCE 


A PROPOSED UNIFORM LAW 


that Act has been in force since 1927, 
no other State has seen fit to follow 
it. It is suggested that while the Mas- 
sachusetts Act, in its enforcement, is 
subject to some just criticism, yet the 
entire effect of it is beneficial rather 
than harmful, but it is submitted that 
all of the good accomplished by the 
Massachusetts Act can be retained 
and some of the disadvantages elimi- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Although the Massachusetts Compulsory 
Automobile insurance laws have not proved 
entirely satisfactory, there seems to be an 
increasing demand upon the part of legis- 
latures and the public generally for a prac- 
tical solution of the problem created by the 
great toll of death, injury and property dam- 
age caused by financially irresponsible auto- 
mobile drivers. 

Many solutions have been suggested. Mr. 
Hobson approaches it from a relatively new 
angle—requiring the insured to be a co- 
insurer. This would, of course, be unsatisfac- 
tory to those responsible operators who de- 
sire, and can pay for, complete protection, 
but a plan might be developed whereby such 
coinsurance requirements, and possibly spe- 
cial rating provisions, would be made to ap- 
ply only to undesirable risks assigned among 
the companies or to a pool. 


by ROBERT P. HOBSON 
of Woodward, Dawson & Hobson 
Louisville, Kentucky 


nated without injustice to any of the 
parties affected. 

In at least one very exhaustive 
study of the question it is suggested 
that the insured be made liable to 
the insurance company for a certain 
percentage of all loss paid by the 
company up to a certain amount, 
and upon his failure to reimburse the 
company for this amount his regis- 
tration and license would be revoked. 
It is one thing to require an insured 
to pay directly to a stranger whom 
he has injured and quite another to 
require him to pay the insurance 
company. In the latter instance, there 
would always be a defense on the 
part of the insured that the company 
had mishandled the claim or the suit, 
and there would rarely, if ever, be 
an agreement between the company 
and the insured as to the proper 
amount to be paid by the latter. A 
situation where the company is 
called upon to recoup a part of its 
loss from the insured is dangerous, 
in that it gives an easy and effective 
opening to secret rebates. 


Proposed Uniform Law 


A careful review of the arguments 
for and against Compulsory Auto- 
mobile Insurance and the financial 
responsibility legislation induces me 
to believe that the situation can be 
effectively met by the adoption of a 
uniform law, providing— 

(1) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to operate a motor vehicle 
upon the highways of this State until 
such person shall have furnished the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
satisfactory evidence that he holds a 
policy of insurance in some company 
authorized to do business in this 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Courses for those who will specialize in Life and Accident 





























THE OLDEN DAZE 


Yes, times have changed in the insurance 
business—and for the better. 

Just think for a moment of the old-time 
agent. ...Too frequently he was launched in 
the business with little or no training, his only 
preparation being the injunction to “get out 
and sell.” Too often his equipment consisted 
solely of a sketchy manual, perforated with 
inadequacies and riddled with exclusions. He 
got little cooperation from his company. And 
with this meager assistance, he set out 
resolutely to face a wary world, half of it 
totally ignorant of the purposes and principles 
of insurance and the other half downright 
suspicious. Under these circumstances, the 
achievements of the old-time agent are truly 
remarkable. 

Compare his lot with the position of the 





modern Travelers agent....With thorough 
training, either through formal courses of 
home study or in a home office school, he 
starts out with a complete program of pro- 
tection designed to suit the individual require- 
ments of his clientele. His company gives him 
concrete assistance by placing at his disposal 
competent field workers, inspectors, engineers 
and other specialists. Furthermore, his com- 
pany provides valuable, though intangible, 
aid by means of national advertising, publicity 
and -other promotional activity. Thus he is 
dealing with a public that is insurance- 
conscious, receptive to his propositions, con- 
fident of his ability and of the integrity of the 
company he represents. 

So here’s to the dear, dead days (happily) 
beyond recall. 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 

The Travelers Indemnity Company 

The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 

The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Courses for those who will specialize in Casualty Lines 
































State protecting against public lia- 
bility up to $5,000.00 and property 
damage up to $1,000.00. 

(2) It shall be unlawful for any 
insurance Company to write, or cause 
to be written, a policy of liability or 
property damage insurance covering 
the operation of a motor vehicle 
which insures more than 90% of the 
risk. 

(3) After occurrence of any acci- 
dent giving rise to personal injury 
or property damage to another, it 
shall be the duty of the insured to 
pay from his own funds 10% of the 
loss sO occasioned whether deter- 
mined by settlement or by judgment 
of a court of competent jurisdiction, 
and in the event the insured does not 
pay such sum in full within thirty 
(30) days of the date of settlement 
or rendition of the judgment, then 
the operator’s license of such insured 
shall be revoked. 


Fair Test 


It may be said that this Act would 
place an undue burden upon thou- 
sands of financially irresponsible 
motor vehicle operators, and it is cer- 
tain that great opposition to it would 
come from the so-called farming ele- 
ment. I believe that statistics will 
show that more of the unpaid losses 
through financial irresponsibility 
have been borne by those not finan- 
cially able to bear them than by per- 
sons who are financially responsible 
—at least this has been my personal 
experience. 

A fair test of the operation of this 
Act would, I believe, satisfy a large 
part of those objecting to it. The 
reason we have not had a Compul- 
sory Insurance Law along this or 
some other line is because the legis- 
lators have feared that public senti- 
ment would be strongly against it. 
Public sentiment in respect to this 
situation is very much like it is in 
others. Those who think they know 
public sentiment often misjudge it, 
and it is my firm conviction that the 
great majority of the public are 
thoroughly convinced that legislation 
of this kind is not only wise but in- 
evitable. It is pointed out that the 
Gallup poll showed that of every 
hundred persons asked “Should 
automobile owners be required by 
law to carry accident insurance.” 
eighty-four (84) answered “Yes.” 
We have come to rely upon the Gal- 
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lup poll and if it be reliable in this 
instance, it certainly manifests over- 
whelming public sentiment for the 
enactment of this legislation. 


Other Arguments 


There is another strong argument 
in favor of the uniform act herein 
proposed. It will go further than 
any Act to this date to eliminate col- 
lusion between the claimant and the 
insured. Many of us have seen the 
utter disregard of the insured for the 
rights of insurance companies, his 
utter failure to co-operate, although 
co-operating sufficiently to meet the 
requirements of the policy. Too often 
to be casual, we have seen actual hos- 
tility of the insured toward the com- 
pany and the expressed and manifest 
desire on his part to see the claimant 
paid, although there is in fact no 
basis for such payment. Many times 
this situation arises from blood re- 
lationship or close personal ties and 
is frequently manifested by the at- 
titude of the insured that he paid the 
premium and the company should 
pay the loss. 

The most powerful argument in 
favor of the suggested Law is that 
its tendency will be to increase safety, 
which, after all, is the prime objec- 
tive of all such movements. If the 
insured knows that he must stand 
part of the loss caused by him, he will 
be more careful. He will think be- 
fore he takes chances. He will be 
more interested in alleviating the in- 
jury which he has caused. 





INSURANCE PAGE 


PAGE will appear regularly in 

“Credit Executive,” official pub- 
lication of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association, sponsored by 
their insurance committee to keep 
credit men constantly aware of the 
many types of insurance available. 
The association regards insurance as 
the fourth “C” of credit—Character, 
Capacity, Capital and Coverage. By 
the proper use of insurance, many 
credit losses can be avoided or ma- 
terially lessened. 


SUMMER INSURANCE 
COURSE 


ERBERT J. POHS, Instructor- 

in-Charge of insurance courses 
at the Marquand School of the Cen- 
tral Branch Y.M.C.A., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., recently announced that the 
school will conduct a summer course 
in insurance, which opened on 
Wednesday evening, May 1. Classes 
will be conducted every Monday and 
Wednesday evening from 6:30 to 
9:30 P. M. This course will qualify 
students for the insurance agents’ 
and brokers’ examination, to be con- 
ducted by the State, during the 
month of September. The insurance 
course will operate with a complete 
Faculty. Descriptive folder may be 
secured by communicating with the 
school or with Herbert J. Pohs, In- 
structor-in-Charge, at the Empire 
State Building, New York City. 
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AFTER THE ACCIDENT 


HE Aetna Casualty and Surety 

Company has recently published a 
twenty-four page booklet containing 
twenty-seven dramatic illustrations 
and brief copy describing the impor- 
tant features of coverage and serv- 
ice afforded by their automobile lia- 
bility insurance policy, on a private 
passenger car used for business and 
pleasure purposes when the policy- 
holder is an individual. They are 
presented in the order in which the 
policyholder is most likely to require 
them after an accident and being is- 
sued in a large size, for use in sales 
presentations, and in a miniature 
size, for mailing or personal dis- 
tribution, are an unusually effective 
aid in the sale of automobile insur- 
ance, 


IT PAYS — TWO WAYS 


Activity in street and highway safety work not only benefits your townspeople 
but brings gratitude and good-will to the sponsor. Be a leader in safety work 


for your community. 


BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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TORNADOES—1 920-1938 


Year No. Casualties Property Loss 
088. ..... 94 498 $15,007,900 
ee 112 202 5,456,300 
= 115 135 6,880,000 
sae 102 109 2,968,725 
ee 137 376 26,072,350 
127 794 24,039,900 
ee 118 146 4,333,950 
aa 179 541 43,455,650 
. are 209 92 13,235,600 
.. Seer 205 274 10,112,400 
IE 40% 192 179 12,289,100 
ae 94 36 3,215,900 
Se 152 394 8,888,525 
ae 256 362 16,190,640 
See 154 47 4,424,950 
_ 185 70 4,661,430 
eee 159 552 26,228,550 
. Se 133 29 3,152,875 
Se 163 169 *8,301,520 

Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


*Total Property Loss for 1938 does not in- 
clude hurricane damage in New England 
which exceeded $350,000,000. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Aetna Fire: Stanley F. Fixa, formerly 
special agent for this company in San 
Francisco, has been transferred to Spo- 
kane, Washington, to succeed C. D. Went- 
worth who recently retired from active 
service. 

William T. Lepper, Connecticut state 
agent, has been promoted to general agent 
to aid assistant secretary Tudor Jones in 
the country-wide management and devel- 
opment of the automobile department. 
State agent Albert L. Martin has been 
transferred from Albany, New York, to 
Hartford, in charge of Connecticut and 
western Massachusetts, and Arthur K. 
Andrews goes from Syracuse to Albany 
to succeed Mr. Martin. 

Arthur C. Kenyon has been appointed 
special agent to work with Mr. Andrews 
and Richard M. Hooker succeeds Mr. An- 
drews as state agent at Syracuse. 


x * * 


Aetna Life: A.B. Palmerton, whose re- 
tirement as secretary of the fidelity and 
surety bond department of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety was announced in Febru- 
ary, died in Palm Beach, Florida, last 
month. Mr. Palmerton joined this group 
in 1912 and, before his retirement, had 
been on an extended leave of absence due 
to ill health. 


x kk 


Appleton & Cox: Hoyt B. De Shields, 
Jr., has been named manager of the new 
branch office opened by this company in 
Baltimore, Maryland. The states of 
Maryland and Virginia and the District 
of Columbia will be serviced by this office 
which was found necessary because of the 
increasing volume of business in this terri- 
tory. 


kkk 


Assn. of C. & S. Executives: Robert S. 
Holmes’ appointment as a member of the 
staff of the National Conservation Bureau 
was announced recently by C. W. Fair- 
child, general manager of the Association. 
Mr, Holmes, a traffic engineer, has been 
assigned to the Bureau’s traffic division 
under the supervision of Director Harold 
F. Hammond. 


xk * 
C. & S. Executives Assn. (Mich.): 


Harry B. Quinn, resident vice president 
in charge of the Michigan office of the 
Maryland Casualty, was elected president 
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of this association at the annual election 
last month. W. O. Gamble, assistant man- 
ager of the Zurich General Accident, be- 
came vice president and the new secretary- 
treasurer is F. K. Kleene, Detroit mana- 
ger of the Globe Indemnity. 


xk * 


Corroon & Reynolds: Donald E. Chil- 
cote, secretary of this company, has trans- 
ferred to the St. Louis office at his own 
request. His return to the mid-west is due 
to the ill health of Mrs. Chilcote. He will 
continue as secretary and with general 
field supervision in association with R. R. 
Chapman. 

A. B. Roome, Virginia state agent, has 
been given jurisdiction over North Caro- 
lina to replace W. N. Crawford who re- 
signed recently to enter the local agency 
business. 


x kk 


Creed & Joy, Inc.: Herbert C. Fach, 
formerly with the Great Lakes Casualty, 
has been elected to the vice presidency of 
this agency it was announced last month 
by President Arch McM. Creed. Mr. 
Fach assisted in the organization of the 
Great Lakes Casualty and handled the 
underwriting from 1933 until his resigna- 
tion. In January 1939 he was also elected 
assistant secretary of the Great Lakes. 


x k * 


Employers’ Group: C. Otis Flint, agency 
supervisor, has been named resident man- 
ager of the new South Texas Department 
recently established in Houston by this 
group. This new office is for the purpose 
of extending better service to the agents 
in that territory. 


x & & 


Fireman's Fund: Albert A. Muller and 
Fred H. Morasch are now assistant man- 
agers of the eastern department of the 
Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire & Marine and 
Occidental at Boston. Mr. Muller has 
been associated with the group since 1928 
and Mr. Morasch joined the Fireman’s 
Fund in 1935. 


xk * 


Fulton Fire: Walter R. Rhyan, recently 
resigned as secretary of the inland marine 
department of the North British & Mer- 
cantile group, has been appointed general 
agent of this company for the states of 


Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 


xk * 


Great Lakes Comey Harold C. Wat- 
son, formerly with Globe & Rutgers, 
joined this company recently as agency 
secretary. Also announced at the same 
time was the appointment of O. H. Neely 
as associate underwriter in the casualty 
department. Mr. Neely came to the Great 
Lakes from the Lumbermens where he 
served as casualty and surety underwriter. 

Joseph J. McKeown, casualty under- 
writer at the home office of this company, 
on April 1 tendered his resignation from 
this position to become effective May 1. 
Mr. McKeown has not announced his fu- 
ture business connections, 


x kk 


Hartford Accident: This company and 
its affiliates announced several advance- 
ments in their Pacific coast staff. A. H. 
Schaeffer, assistant general agent since 
1931, was promoted to assistant manager 
of the Hartford Fire. Milton C. Kennedy 
was appointed assistant manager of the 
Hartford Accident. Mr. Kennedy was 
previously superintendent of the auto- 
mobile department and will be succeeded 
by Millard H. Totman. George J. Stratton 
was advanced to an assistant managership 
of the Pacific department from resident 
manager of the Metropolitan department. 


xk 


Home Group: Alex Artzt has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Dallas office of 
the Home Indemnity and will supervise 
all lines written in Texas and Oklahoma. 
Mr. Artzt comes to the Home from the 
Philadelphia office of the Hartford Acci- 
dent where he had specialized in bond 
production. 

per D. Winn, III, formerly special 
agent for the National Liberty in Vir- 
ginia, has been transferred to Philadelphia 
as special agent for the Home Insurance. 

Shelton L. Lucas has been appointed 

special agent for the National Liberty in 
Virginia to assist state agent C. T. Lloyd. 
Mr. Lucas has been covering the states of 
Virginia and North and South Carolina 
as a fire survey engineer since 1938, 

(Continued on the next page) 








Recent Developments—Continued 


Loyalty Group: Francis T. Curran, for- 
merly with the Continental Casualty as 
field supervisor of the accident and health 
department, has been appointed to the pro- 
duction staff of the New York branch 
office of this group. 


xk * 


Maryland Casualty: Clarence J. Crock- 
ett has been named manager and Henry 
T. Vogt, assistant manager, of the bond 
department in the St. Louis office of this 
company. Mr. Crockett has been in this 
office since 1935 and Mr. Vogt, previously 
agency supervisor, has been located in the 
St. Louis branch for the past 15 years. 


x* * 


Millers National: John Orr Giles, son 
of former President H. M. Giles, recently 
joined this organization as assistant treas- 
urer. Mr. Giles will be active in the in- 
vestment end of the business and has 
served on the company’s investment com- 
mittee since 1935. 


& & *« 


National Fire Group: Carl Fisher was 
appointed special agent in Oklahoma for 
the National Fire, the Mechanics & Trad- 
ers and the Transcontinental. Mr. Fisher 
will assist state agent Hall Warren and 
special agent E. F. Yerrington. 


x * * 


North America: Alfred J. Bell & Com- 
pany, agents of this company in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, were awarded a framed 
Service Certificate commemorating the 
50th anniversary of their appointment as 
agents. 

J. Kenton Eisenbray, formerly assistant 
secretary-treasurer, was elected secretary- 






treasurer of the North America to fill 
the place vacated by the death of E. H. 
Porter. Henry W. Farnum and B. B. 
Miller have been appointed assistant secre- 
taries. 


x * * 


North British & Mercantile: George F. 
Laws has been transferred from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago as inland marine super- 
intendent to succeed Ralph Tanger who 
recently joined the Security of New 
Haven as manager of their new marine 
department office in Chicago. 


xk * 


Northern Assurance: Richard W. Daum 
has been named general agent to supervise 
the production activities of the newly con- 
solidated local and brokerage departments 
for service of insurance on properties lo- 
cated in the metropolitan and suburban 
areas, as well as country-wide. 


x fF 


Rhode Island: R. G. Eaton has been ap- 
pointed state agent for North and South 
Carolina with headquarters in Atlanta. 
E. F. Hopkins was named special agent 
for these states with an office in Winston- 
Salem, 


xk * 


Royal-Liverpool: A. H. Turner’s ap- 
pointment as general agent of the Newark 
Fire was announced by United States 
Manager Harold Warner last month. Mr. 
Turner will service the states of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North and South Caro- 
lina and Virginia. 


x *k * 


St. Paul Fire: John P. Burnley, state 
agent at Kansas City, retires on pension 
as of May 1. Mr. Burnley has seen nearly 
36 years of service with the St. Paul. 


When you've got the ILLINOIS CASUALTY COMPANY 
of SPRINGFIELD you can offer Everything 


in Automobile Insurance! 














The field office at Kansas City will be 
closed and D. H. Painter, manager at 
St. Louis, will assume jurisdiction of this 
territory. 


xk * 


Springfield Group: Donald E. Warren, 


special agent in New Hampshire and 
Vermont, has been transferred to the cen- 
tral New York field. Roy A. French will 
succeed Mr. Warren in these New Eng- 
land states. Mr. French has been en- 
gaged in underwriting and field work for 
this group for more than 15 years. 


x *k * 


Travelers: A meeting of all branch life 
office managers was held in Hartford re- 
cently. This was the first to be held at the 
home office in seven years and 81 offices 
were represented. Vice President Arm- 
strong presided and President L. E. 
Zacher addressed the meeting. 

Harry T. Litke has been appointed resi- 
dent assistant manager of the new agency 
branch office opened in Harrisburg to 
more efficiently service central Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Among recent promotions in the staff 
of this group were: John P. Stumpf, 
assistant manager of the Richmond, Vir- 
ginia branch, is now manager of the life, 
accident, and group departments in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Victor V. Sweeney and 
Allen B. Derickson, casualty field assist- 
ants of the Philadelphia office, were raised 
to assistant managerships of the same 
office. Paul R. Goode of Hartford was 
appointed special agent in that city. Ken- 
neth L. McCallum, assistant general ad- 
juster of the Travelers Fire, was appointed 
general adjuster of that company and the 
Charter Oak Fire to succeed the late Guy 
F. Elliott. V. M. Altman, assistant cashier 
in the Wheeling, West Virginia branch, 
was promoted to cashier. 

Joseph M. Sullivan, supervising payroll 
auditor of the Pittsburgh office, and Al- 
fred M. Mardrus, of the cashier’s depart- 
ment in the New York branch, recently 
celebrated their 25th anniversary of em- 
ica with the Travelers. 
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Earthquake Problems—Continued 


is just possible that two or more of 
these areas could be affected at the 
same time by the same seismic dis- 
turbance. 

While the intensity of a shock is 
an important factor, the duration of 
the shock is likewise important, but 
little information is available on this 
point, Furthermore, little of a defi- 
nite value can be learned from a 
study of the record of the dates the 
earthquakes took place. It is of in- 
terest to note, however, that in San 
Francisco area the disturbances oc- 
curred during three periods—eight 
of them from 1808 to 1839, four 
from 1856 to 1868 and five from 
1892 to 1906. In Southern Califor- 
nia three quakes occurred in the 
period from 1800 to 1812, three 
from 1852 to 1857, and seven from 
1893 to 1933. So it is apparent that 
there have been definite periods of 
seismic activity alternating with 
periods of inactivity, at least inso- 
far as severe disturbances are con- 
cerned. In the San Francisco area 
we have gone nearly thirty-four 
years without a severe earthquake— 
a period just twice as long as that 
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occurring between the first two 
periods of activity, that is, 1839 to 
1856, and half again as long as that 
between the second and third active 
period, that is, 1868 to 1892. In 
Southern California the elapsed time 
between active periods was 40 years 
and 36 years respectively. Regard- 
less of whether this brief review of 
past occurrences means anything or 
not, we do know that in this State 
every day brings that earthquake 
one day closer. 


Catastrophe Coverage 


Earthquake insurance should be 
regarded as purely catastrophe in- 
surance, for there is not enough of 
it to go around. Occasionally an 
earthquake causes a fire of confla- 
gration proportions, but with the 
improved fire protection in the larger 
cities since 1906 the danger of fires 
following earthquakes has been 
greatly lessened. The _ so-called 
“Fire of 1906” was, of course, pri- 
marily on earthquake. Perhaps the 
fact that there was a fire saved many 
people from complete bankruptcy. 
Under the present excellent fire pro- 


tection conditions, an assured cannot 
count on his fire policy, as in 1906, 
for complete protection. In order 
to be safe, he must either have earth- 
quake insurance or a first-class 
building. 

Many cities are far behind the 
times in developing proper building 
codes and enforcing them, and San 
Francisco can safely be counted in 
this class. A great deal has been 
done to improve building construc- 
tion throughout the State and many 
new buildings of the larger type 
have been constructed with regard 
to resistance against lateral forces, 
but the vast majority of buildings 
are just plain buildings, little or no 
attention having been given to the 
earthquake hazard. 


Building Design 


Recently a new type of building. 
or store front, has come into vogue 
—for lack of a better term, we may 
call it “streamline.” Frequently the 
structural stability of a building is 
thus weakened in order to gain 
architectural uniqueness. But it is 
doubtful if this type of building is 

(Continued on the next page) 
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any more susceptible to damage than 
the old-fashioned building with 
ponderous embellishments so popu- 
lar a few years ago. 

However, it is true that early or, 
shall we say, premature obsolescence 
is becoming more and more a factor 
in influencing the character of build- 
ing design. Fifty years ago the term 
was practically unknown insofar as 
buildings were concerned, but today 
obsolescence is working overtime ; 
furthermore, the automobile has 
made and destroyed shopping dis- 
tricts overnight, and research labo- 
ratories have developed new proc- 
esses and building materials which 
have contributed to the modernistic 
idea of design. Everything must be 
right up to the minute to catch the 
eye. Hence, many buildings are now 
being built actually for a mere tem- 
porary occupancy. In view of these 
rapidly changing conditions and of 
uncertain and threatening legisla- 
tion, it is no wonder that little heed 
is given to the acts of God when the 
acts of man are so portentous. So it 
is really up to us and the engineering 
profession to see that the principles 
of earthquake resistant construction 


are not thrown to the winds in a 
sweeping desire to be modern. 


We do not normally think of ar- 
son when reviewing a report on an 
earthquake risk, but its step-child is 
sometimes there just the same; of 
course in a different form, but more 
insidious because it is more difficult 
to detect. I speak of the product of 
carelessness, of irresponsible con- 
tractors, or of poorly supervised 
jobs, including many structures built 
on a purely speculative basis. The 
quality of a building is frequently 
best determined by the reputation of 
the architect or contractor, even 
though city ordinances seemingly 
provide for reasonable safeguards 
and structural perfection. We have 
many examples of failure of build- 
ings, due primarily to poor or even 
dishonest construction ; an outstand- 
ing one was the old San Francisco 
City Hall where it is said rubbish 
was found to have been substituted 
for concrete. 

The purpose of these remarks, 
therefore, may be resolved into just 
this: A desire to stimulate interest 
in providing more positive protec- 
tion to the inhabitants of areas 


subject to earthquakes; first, by en- 





couraging the construction of better 
buildings ; and, second, by more in- 
telligent underwriting, if this latter 
be possible. 


Company Interests 


While I have never sat in a com- 
pany office and attempted to under- 
write an earthquake risk, and 
possibly am unacquainted with the 
rules set down by the carriers, it 
does appear from the sidelines that 
there are just five fundamental fac- 
tors which, if properly recognized, 
should safeguard the interests of 
companies writing this type of in- 
surance. These are: Location, Char- 
acter of Ground, Structural Design, 
Occupancy, and Exposure. 

The first factor, Location, implies 
a study of the history of the district 
as regards earthquakes. The several 
zones set up by the Board and de- 
scribed in the Tariff recognize, ina 
general way, the frequency and in- 
tensity of earthquakes occurring 
therein, But attention should also be 
given to the distance of the risk 
from active faults. 

The second factor-—Character of 
Ground on which a building stands, 
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is of great importance and can be 
readily analyzed. The structural de- 
signs of buildings are investigated 
by Board engineers and the quality 
of the buildings is graded with con- 
siderable exactness. 

Occupancy is a simple matter of 
inspection but important from the 
standpoint of arrangement, damage- 
ability, and weight of contents. 

And, finally, exposures, which 
may be important if buildings of 
different character and height im- 
mediately adjoin the risk. 

In rating earthquake risks, natu- 
rally the Board office cannot always 
take into consideration all of these 
possibilities and conditions, but, gen- 
erally speaking, the rate, and par- 
ticularly a special rate named after 
a careful inspection, reflects all im- 
portant conditions although it may 
be inadequate on account of its 
hypothetical basis. 


Underwriting Problems 


_An Underwriter, passing on fire 
lines all day, when asked to accept 
an earthquake risk is at a great dis- 
advantage. Hardly a single factor in 
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his calculations is applicable to both 
types of risk. For instance, many 
frame buildings are superior to unit- 
masonry joisted buildings as earth- 
quake risks. Storage of heavy hard- 
ware which will not burn may be the 
agency of destruction to a building 
in a quake; a blank fire wall with 
unbraced parapet may mean nothing 
but extra damage in a shock, and a 
store which is about to fail and is 
“selling out” may be just that much 
better as an earthquake risk because 
of depleted stocks, which means less 
weight on the upper floors; hence, 
less susceptibility to earthquake 
damage. And a building embellished 
with, say, marble from Italy, which 
would normally indicate that the 
owner had spared no expense in 
building a fine building, might be the 
chief element of loss in a relatively 
mild seismic disturbance, From an 
engineering viewpoint, an orna- 
mental facade is to an earthquake 
risk what an open stairway is to an 
otherwise superior fire risk. 

But there may be many concealed 
deficiencies in a building, such as, 
poor foundations, lack of structural 
reinforcement, and poor workman- 
ship. An ordinary fire inspector, ac- 
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customed to checking vertical 
openings, waste cans, and fire alarm 
boxes is apt to overlook important 
factors and allow his good impres- 
sion of a building fire-wise to 
influence his judgment as to the 
earthquake hazard. 

In order to facilitate the under- 
writing of earthquake risks, I have 
prepared a chart, which has just 
been printed and which, in a some- 
what crude way, draws attention to, 
and briefly explains these funda- 
mental factors. It is self-explanatory 
and needs no further comment here. 
But your criticisms, after you have 
had any opportunity to try it out, 
will be appreciated. 

In closing, may I again emphasize 
the importance of structural excel- 
lency by quoting from a_ public 
statement of the Board of Directors 
of the Seismological Society of 
America: “It is less expensive and 
more feasible to protect a commu- 
nity against earthquake damage 
than against fire damage. By appro- 
priate building design and construc- 
tion, and only by such design and 
construction can earthquake damage 
be prevented, and fear of such dam- 
age eliminated.” 
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Products Liability—Continued 


occurred and was revealed to use by 
an analysis of the product involved 
which was found to have but little 
more anti-freeze protection than 
colored water. 


Actions Against Retailers 


Some time ago we had an instance 
where a salesman purchased candy 
from a store selling it in bulk and 
after eating that candy discovered 
steel filings lodged in his mouth 


and gums to such an extent that he 
later claimed impairment of speech. 
This man had an excellent income 
which was proven in court and suc- 
ceeded in showing impairment 
thereof to the extent that a $20,- 
000 verdict was awarded against the 
store selling the candy. There was 
considerable question as to whether 
those steel filings were allowed to 
become mingled with the candy at 
the manufacturers or in the store, 
but from Mr. Salesman’s viewpoint 
that was not important because he 
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had received his remedy from the 
store. 

It is probable that the store owner 
could in turn obtain reimbursement 
from the manufacturer of the candy 
if he could prove that the steel fil- 
ings got into it when manufactured, 
and here we come to a very power- 
ful sales argument for this form 
of insurance. The handling of 
claims such as this and particularly 
those involving mechanical products 
requires special skill of highly tech- 
nical character and frequently neces- 
sitates costly expert testimony. The 
store owner without products lia- 
bility insurance must first defend 
himself against the claim made by 
his customer and then if he attempts 
to obtain reimbursement must prose- 
cute the manufacturer which means 
two lawsuits together with all the 
expense attendant thereto. No won- 
der the important dealer outlets for 
merchandise are becoming more and 
more insistent that those from whom 
purchases are made carry products 
liability insurance protecting not 
only themselves but protecting the 
dealer also, 


Products Property Damage 


The use of every possible pre- 
caution on the part of manufac- 
turers, and it is a known fact that 
many of them go to extreme lengths 
in this respect, does not preclude 
the possibility of claims both legiti- 
mate and fraudulent. We know of 
a candy manufacturer selling a well 
known nut bar who attempts to pre- 
vent stones that look like nuts from 
getting into these bars by having an 
air jet located underneath a mesh 
conveyor which presumably has just 
enough pressure to lift only nuts to 
another conveyor thus separating 
them from any stones, but even so 
there are occasions when stones not 
only have the appearance of nuts but 
also weigh no more, so claims for 
broken teeth, bridgework and the 
like is not covered by a products 
liability policy providing solely bod- 
ily injuries insurance. It is neces- 
sary to extend products property 
damage liability insurance in order 
to care for such cases. This is a 
rather unfortunate situation and 
causes much controversy between 
assured and companies when _ not 
carefully explained at the time of 
policy issuance. 
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Insurance through that door. 


so. Alert credit men say so. 


of New York 


But even with the precautions 
taken, which include in the case of 
bottled drink manufacturers, an em- 
ploye whose sole duty is to watch 
the filled bottles for impurities as 
they pass in front of a strong light, 
which employe is changed hourly 
so that the work may not become 
monotonous, we have still another 
condition which may produce legiti- 
mate claims. This condition is the 
occasional sabotage by a disgruntled 
employe. We know of an instance 
where such an employe broke a 
number of electric light bulbs into 
a vat of ground meat which was 
later sold to the public as sausage 
or some other meat product and, of 
course, produced a number of 
claims. Such a possibility in this 
day of labor unrest is an important 
argument for this form of insurance. 

On the other side of the fence 
we have the manufacturer who does 
not want to take the necessary pre- 
cautions, such as one recently sub- 
mitted who is engaged mainly in 
making pork products. One of the 
peculiarities of pork is its tendency 
to cause the disease known as 
Trichinosis which is due to an or- 
ganism contained in pork and re- 
maining alive unless it is either 
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AGENTS! 


There is a door to the Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers whose insurance you handle, which you have 
never entered. Confidence in you keeps that door 
open. We will pay you handsomely to take Credit 


Credit Insurance is essentially simple: It pro- 
vides that if debtors can’t or won't pay for goods 
shipped under the terms of the policy, the policy- 
holder is reimbursed. Thousands of Manufacturers 
and Jobbers in over 150 different “lines” regularly 
insure their sales. Still more thousands can be and 
should be similarly covered, particularly during 
these unsettled times. Bankers say so. Auditors say 





close the sales. 


You receive a liberal commission, the backing of 
national advertising, the full co-operation of the 
oldest, best-known Credit Insurance company in 
the country, the company writing more credit 
insurance than any other company in the world. 


ate with you. 


American Credit Indemnity Co. 
J. F. MeFadden, President 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
Copyright 1938, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. w-S1R1 


Fahrenheit or heated 
to 157° Fahrenheit. Having been 
called upon to care for many 
Trichinosis cases we have a healthy 
respect for such exposure and de- 
clined the risk unless one or the 
other of these protective measures 
were taken, 


frozen to 5° 


Effective Date of Policy 


Now let us consider the details of 
this insurance. We have previously 
mentioned that the policy applies to 
the possession, consumption, han- 
dling or use away from the assured’s 
premises by any person or persons, 
except employes of the assured 
while engaged in the business of 
the assured, of any merchandise 
or product manufactured, sold, 
handled or distributed by the as- 
sured. The policy may be limited, 
however, so as to not apply as re- 
spects products manufactured, sold, 
handled or distributed prior to its 
effective date. Such a thing would 
be done because in the case of du- 
rable products, such as washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners and the 
like, the manufacturer may have a 
responsibility for a defect that does 
not immediately come to light so 
that an insurance company writing 


BROKERS! 
you can make A Bigger Ineome 


Our proposal is this: You make the contacts. 
Our trained representatives take care of all the 
formalities and present all the details necessary to 


Make inquiries at our nearest office or head- 
quarters. They will gladly tell you everything you 
want to know about Credit Insurance, its wonderful 
money-making opportunities, and how we co-oper- 













such a risk under a policy effective 
today would immediately assume the 
responsibility for thousands of such 
products now in the hands of the 
public and unless some premium 
charge is made for those products 
it is naturally impossible to insure 
them. In the terminology of auto- 
mobile products liability coverage 
this is known as a premium for 
“cars on the road” and is a flat 
charge usually bearing a relation to 
the volume of sales or output in 
the past three years. Some under- 
writers compute this charge by tak- 
ing 50% of the sales or output in 
the year that has just elapsed, 40% 
in the year prior thereto and 30% 
in the one before that and applying 
the amount so produced against the 
premium rate established for sales 
during the policy period. 

It is possible to compute the pre- 
mium for current exposure upon 
most any basis that appeals to an 
assured but usually the most fea- 
sible method and, manually speaking, 
the one most generally adopted is 
the total sales including taxes. Ac- 
tually a unit basis of exposure, such 
as per thousand fillings as to bot- 
tled goods, per thousand gallons as 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Products Liability—Continued 


to gasoline or oil may be more ac- 
curate and is often adopted because 
it removes the unfair condition pro- 
duced by variation in price. Under 
the sales method an expensive prod- 
uct which ought to be less hazard- 
ous is penalized when a uniform 
rate is promulgated and the less ex- 
pensive product which has probably 
a greater hazard enjoys a lower pre- 
mium cost per unit of exposure. 


Distributors’ Position 


As mentioned before, the purchase 
of this insurance is often instigated 
by a dealer or distributor who feels 
he cannot afford to handle a certain 
product without insurance protec- 
tion. This dealer or distributor may 
purchase a policy for his own ac- 
count giving protection for every- 
thing he sells which will carry a 
premium based on his total sales 
but many prefer to insure only cer- 
tain things and place this burden 
upon the manufacturer requesting 
that their name be included as an 
additional assured under his policy. 
Manufacturers often try to care for 
this situation by issuing a certificate 
of insurance to the dealer but it 


should be remembered that such a 
certificate of insurance unless it 
shows that the policy has been en- 
dorsed to cover the dealer as an ad- 
ditional assured does not provide 
said dealer with any protection. The 
manufacturer may try to avoid pro- 
tecting the dealer if possible because 
inclusion of the dealer within his 
policy will increase his premium cost 
substantially. 

You have probably noticed in the 
manual rate sheets for products lia- 
bility that many classifications do 
not have published rates and this 
is because there is insufficient ex- 
posure for those classifications to 
warrant any fixed rate, so the pro- 
cedure in such cases is to secure a 
complete description of the product 
usually accompanied with catalogs, 
a statement of anticipated sales, to- 
gether with past sales so that an in- 
dividual rate promulgation may be 
made. 


Aggregate Limits 


Products liability policies are akin 
to malpractice policies in that they 
carry an aggregate limit provision ; 
the so-called basic limits being $5,000 
as to one person’s claim, $10,000 


as to one accident and $25,000 as 
the total aggregate sum payable un- 
der the policy. This means that the 
payment of any claim, particularly 
one of substantial size, will reduce 
the amount of insurance remaining, 
the same as is the case in fire in. 
surance. Attempts have been made 
to provide some means of automatic 
reinstatement in coverage but so far 
these have not proven particularly 
successful, under which circum. J 
stances the only safe procedure is 
to have a high enough aggregate 
limit to care for all claim possibil- 
ities. If this is not true a condition 
may arise whereby neither the com- 
pany nor the assured knows whether 
there remains any available insur- 
ance under the policy. 

As an example, let us take a 
policy with a $25,000 aggregate 
limit and assume that there are three 
accidents in a short period of time 
where the amounts claimed are $5,- 
000, $10,000 and $20,000. It is ob- 
vious that the total of $35,000 is 
$10,000 more than the total insur- 
ance under the policy but no one 
knows what it will actually cost to 
settle these cases. Eventually the 
amount paid out by the company 


may be less than $10,000 for all 





















RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1905 


BYRON S. WATSON, 


President 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * INLAND MARINE 


A company built on the best practices of Insurance 
and the fine traditions typical of New England 


31 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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claims, under which circumstances 
there is of course insurance remain- 
ing under the policy but if these 
claimants did secure the amounts 
they seek the insurance is exhausted. 
Now if a fourth claim should be 
presented while this condition pre- 
vails a company might take the po- 
sition that there is no further in- 
surance under the policy and there- 
fore they have no interest in that 
claim, although as a matter of equity 
such a company ought to assume the 
handling and defense of the case. 
Perhaps you will say that the so- 
lution to such a problem would be 
for the company to increase or re- 
instate the limits under their policy, 
but remember claims have been re- 
ported and the risk may no longer 
be desirable to the company under 
which circumstances they may re- 
fuse to increase their liability or re- 
instate the limits. 


One Prepared Lot Provision 
Affecting the limits of the com- 
pany’s liability under products lia- 
bility insurance we have a unique 
provision or interpretation techni- 
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54 Years of Service 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff. of 
agents in all parts of the country with whom its rela- 
tionship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, the emphasis being on careful 
underwriting in both field and home office, and a policy 
of claim settlements that builds good will among policy- 


holders. 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad as- 
pects is indicated by their long time representation of 


the Preferred. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


cally known as the “one prepared 
lot provision” which is essentially 
that all claims arising from the sale 
of one prepared, manufactured or 
acquired lot or batch shall be in- 
terpreted as one accident. Let us 
consider what this means. An actual 
case occurred not so long ago where 
several hundred people suffered 
food poisoning because the custard 
filling in certain bakery goods was 
poisonous. This custard was all pre- 
pared at the same time and later it 
was determined that the canned eggs 
that went into its preparation caused 
the poisonous condition. If the ag- 
gregate amount of these several 
hundred claims totaled no more than 
$50,000 it might seem that a policy 
with a $50,000 aggregate limit pro- 
vision would care for the situation. 
This would not be the case unless 
the one accident limit was high 
enough because all of those claims 
arising from the common cause of 
the one poisonously prepared lot 
constitute one accident and if the 
limitation under the company’s 
policy for a single accident was say 
$25,000. even though the aggregate 
limit was $50,000 or more, the total 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 





amount the company would pay 
would be $25,000. The purchasers 
of this insurance should give very 
careful thought to this provision and 
see that the limits of their policy 
are adequate to care for any such 
development that might occur in 
their business. 


Manufacturer's Warranty 


It is often thought that products 
liability insurance will serve as an 
excellent protection against pay- 
ments made under the warranty or 
guarantee of the manufacturer or 
seller and while such insurance does 
afford some help in this respect it 
must be understood that the re- 
sponsibility of the manufacturer or 
seller under his guarantee is not as- 
sumed by the insurance company 
unless the policy is endorsed to care 
for this exposure as a measure of 
contractual liability, In other words, 
the policy must recite the warranty 
or guarantee provision and must 
specifically agree to insure the re- 
sponsibility imposed thereunder as 
distinguished from the liability im- 
posed by law. 
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LEADERS 


IN EVERY COMMUNITY 


¢¢ ¢ 


It is characteristic of American business 
life, that in every city and town there are 
certain men who, because of their broader 
business background, better sources of infor- 
mation and the positions they hold in their 
community, are sought out by their neighbors 
for advice on all sorts of business and per- 


sonal problems. 


These men play a most important part in 
molding the thought of the citizens in their 
respective towns on practically every sub- 
ject affecting business, politics and family 


management. 


Many of them are engaged in the banking 
or investment business. Many of them are 
local insurance agents. But regardless of 
their occupation, these men, in some 2,000 
towns and cities in every quarter of the 
Middle Western states, read the Chicago 


Journal of Commerce daily. 
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UTILITIES INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Direct contracts available for conservative and 

successful agents in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Mis. 

souri, Ohio, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee and Texas. 





When you visit Chattanooga, the 
outstanding resort city included in 
the trips of more than one hundred 
thousand tourists annually, stay at 
the Patten. It is renowned for superb 
food and superior accommodations, 
located in the heart of all activities 
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Make More Money—Continued 


Perhaps he gets it. Then you feel 
sore and go back at another of his. 
At the end of the year, both of you 
have spent a lot of time and energy 
taking business away from each 
other; tut as far as total volume is 
concerned, you’re both about where 
you started. The gains you have 
made at the expense of each other 
have been offset by corresponding 
losses. And both of you are sore at 
each other. 


Untapped Field 


As I've pointed out many times 
before, the big volume of uninsured 
Automobile business is in the lower 
income groups ; the men and women 
who are earning from $20 to $50 a 
week. Some agents say that it is too 
much trouble to write these people ; 
that you have to collect the premium 
in instalments and sometimes make 
several calls to collect the whole 
premium. That may be true. But, 
most of these people need lines of in- 
surance other than Automobile and 
these collection calls can be con- 
verted into sales interviews for Life, 
Accident, Fire or other lines. 

It may seem easier to take a risk 
away from a competitor, a risk of a 
type that can write a check for the 
full premium. If that were the end 
of the story, it would be easier. But 
what is likely to happen is that you 
may soon find yourself having to 
spend a lot of time saving one of 
your own good risks from that same 
competitor. And sooner or later 
you're likely to lose one, for he will 
not feel that the score is evened up 
until he has got one away from you. 


Momentum 


Recently I was talking to an agent, 
who, earlier in the year had set out 
to write one new Automobile risk a 
week. Not only had he succeeded in 
doing that, but his record showed 
that he had averaged close to two 
and a half new risks a week for a 
period of months. 

“That's a fine record,” I told him. 
“How did you do it ?” 

“Momentum,” he replied. “After 
I get going I find it easier to keep 
going than it is to start again after 
stopping. After I’ve made a sale, | 
find myself so confident and pepped 
up that it’s easy for me to close the 
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next one, The time for me to do my 
selling is when I'm in a selling mood 
—and I’m never in a better selling 
mood than just after I’ve made a 
sale. I call it riding my momentum ; 
but whatever you want to call it, it 
gets results for me.” 


Demonstration 


I know that it pays to ride your 
momentum. I’ve demonstrated it to 
my own satisfaction many times. I 
remember an incident that occurred 
up in Malone, N. Y., back in nine- 
teen twenty. A couple of kids or 
amateurs blew a safe in a business 
establishment in town. I say kids or 
amateurs because they nearly blew 
up the building in their attempt. The 
safe was blown into the middle of 
the street. 

I blew in to town soon after it 
happened, and made straight for the 
office of the late Bill Donovan. 

“Bill,” I said, “here’s your chance 
in a lifetime to sell some Safe Bur- 
glary insurance. This is the first 
time such a thing has happened in 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
—and it may not happen again in 
the lifetime of the youngest babe in 
town; but everybody’s talking about 
it today. Nobody knows who did it. 
Nobody knows where the burglars 
went. They may be hiding some- 
where around these parts waiting to 
blow up the rest of the town tonight. 
Every man who owns a safe is 
scared. He’s wondering whether his 
will be next. He'll buy insurance 
without any argument today.” 


Opportunity Knocks 


We started up one side of the 
business street and down the other. 
If a prospect started to argue or ob- 
ject, we took a high-handed attitude. 
We told him: 

“Tf you don’t want this insurance, 
that’s O. K. with us. We're just of- 
fering you an opportunity to protect 
yourself. Here it is: protection of 
your safe and contents up to $1,000, 
or more if you need it. You know 
what can happen to your safe. If 
you can afford to lose the cost of 
your safe, if you can replace its con- 
tents without any embarrassment, 
why you don’t need this insurance, 
and we won't waste time trying to 
convince you that you do, because 
there are more men around this town 


that want this insurance than we 
have time to call on.” This may have 
been a bit of an exaggeration; we 
sort of implied that, if another bur- 
glary should occur, the Company 
might refuse to write any more pol- 
icies in that territory. 

We sold nineteen Safe Burglary 
policies in that town as the result of 
that burglary and by riding the mo- 
mentum of our initial success. As a 
matter of fact, I had only five Safe 
Burglary proposals with me so that 
I had to sit up until after midnight 
copying off proposals in longhand. 


Three Lessons 


This incident taught me three les- 
sons : 

(1) Strike while the iron is hot. 
That is, take full advantage of any 
local occurrence such as a burglary, 
explosion, accident or damage suit 
and solicit the appropriate line of in- 
surance while people are still won- 
dering, “Could that happen to me ?” 

(2) Be prepared. Have a suffi- 
cient number of proposals on hand 
to take care of a peak load—if one 
developed, and 

(3) Ride the momentum of suc- 
cess. If you’ve just made a sale and 
are feeling on top of the world, don’t 
call it a day. Get in and see another 
prospect while you’re still enthusias- 
tic and let the optimism and enthusi- 
asm which the first sale has engen- 
dered help you to make the second. 


Questioning Public 


The American public knows a lot 
more about certain phases of insur- 
ance today than it did fifteen or 
twenty years ago. The average in- 
surance buyer may not know which 
lines of insurance he needs and 
why; but he does know that a cer- 
tain percentage of each dollar he 
pays in insurance premiums goes to 
the agent as his commission and he’s 
beginning to ask: “What do I get 
ior that money ?” 

Some insurance agents are in- 
clined to feel that their commission 
is their reward for selling the busi- 
ness and that when the sale is com- 
pleted they have fulfilled their 
obligations to their policyholder. As 
a matter of fact, some agents see 
only the commission they hope to 
earn when they call on a man to try 

(Continued on the next page) 
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to sell him some line of insurance 
and are so absorbed in what they 
hope to get out of the transaction 
that they lose sight of the prospect’s 
interests. Others have learned the 
truth of the old adage, “he who 
serves best, profits most,” and makes 
a conscientious endeavor to give the 
man the kinds and amounts of insur- 
ance protection he needs within the 
limit of the sum he can afford to 
spend for this purpose, realizing that 
if they are successful in satisfying 
him, their commissions will be forth- 
coming as a matter of course. 


More than a Sales Talk 


As a rule a man does not like to 
feel that he has been sold something. 
He likes to think that after due con- 
sideration of the facts, he has bought 
the article or service in question. The 
thought of having to pay to be sold 
something is particularly distasteful 
to some people. It reminds me of 
when I was a boy and learned that 
my parents had to pay to send me 
to a certain school. I couldn’t under- 
stand it. It seemed bad enough to 
me to have to go to school; but to 
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pay good money for it—to me, it 
just didn’t make sense. 

Buyers of insurance feel that they 
are entitled to more than a sales-talk 
for that part of their premium that 
goes to the agent as his commission. 
This is particularly true on renewal 
business where no selling effort is re- 
quired to get the man to renew. A 
conscientious agent gives his clients 
much more than a sales-talk for his 
commission. He keeps the interests 
of that client constantly in mind, in- 
forms him of any changes that might 
affect his insurance situation ; makes 
sure that his insurance program is 
properly balanced and that each dol- 
lar he spends for insurance premi- 
ums buys a full dollar’s worth of the 
most needed forms of protection. 
And, of course, if a claim develops 
on one of his policies, the agent 
takes charge of the situation, assists 
him in the filing of reports and 
makes certain that he gets a prompt 
and just settlement. 


Conscientious Service 
In my opinion, conscientious 


agency service is the best safeguard 
against price or direct-writing com- 


$200,000.00 
578,322.38 


$1 ,294,036.00 
18,888.48 


$1,312,924.48 


$459,953.70 
54,804.74 
19,843.66 


$534,602.10 


778,322.38 
$1,312,924.48 


On the 








petition. If you can make your cli- 
ents feel that you are giving them 
intelligent advice and continuous 
service in connection with their in- 
surance matters, the representative 
of a direct-writing company won't 
get to first base if he tries to con- 
vince them that the part of their 
premium which goes to you in com- 
mission is money thrown away. The 
American public is not unreasonable 
in its buying practices. Most people 
are quite willing to pay a fair price 
for a good product or service; but 
they do like to feel that they are 
getting value received for their 
money. 

In my opinion the future of the 
American agency system rests in the 
hands of the individual agent. If the 
insurance buyer feels that he is get- 
ting good value in the form of in- 
telligent advice and conscientious 
service for that part of his premium 
which goes to the agent as his com- 
mission he will continue to buy his 
insurance through the local agent. If, 
however, he feels that he is paying 
good money for merely a selling 
talk, it doesn’t require much effort to 
swing him into a direct-writing com- 
pany. 
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way of effici 


The early cars were crude affairs at best, compared with 
today’s automotive marvels. They offered little in the 


or comfort. 





A fifty mile drive was an event. 


- 





as the horseless carriage 





. and an ordeal. And 
the insurance policies of those early days were as 


AMERICAN AUTO Issues a New Improved Auto Policy 
Stripped of Outmoded Restrictions and Exclusions— 
to Give Car Owners More Protection for Their Money! 


d excl of the conven- 








that of the automobile itself. In contrast 
striking as the two automobiles pic- 
tured above, American Auto’s new poli icy 
is the last word in p 


oat standard policy have been elimi- 
nated. The longstanding exclusion relating 
to claims for damage to property in the 
care or control of the insured has been 





from early-day policies—lengthy, ‘techni- 

cally worded documents which dealt 
with circumstances under which 

losses would not be covered! 

Today American Auto, the oldest and 

largest insurers of 

offers you a truly superior insurance 

tection and service under this newest, 
oughly liberalized ee only 

P= yar Agents and Brokers. 





ys 


dified for your greater protection. No 
longer a qualification regarding age of 
drivers. No longer the outworn restric- 
tions as to demonstrating, testing, racing 
= speed tests. No longer the exclusion as 
a for a charge, except 

as a public livery conveyance. 
Coverage now extends to the entire con- 
tinent of North America and all territorial 
ions of the United States. No longer 
is your policy voided by use of a trailer, 


even a house trailer, in connection with 
your private passenger car. When you buy 
anew car you now have thirty days to notify 
the Company instead of only ten. Yet these 
are only a few examples of the broader 
P new American Auto policy 
offers you at no extra cost! 

Remember, too, that with American 
Auto the deserving car owner does not 
have to wait a year for a possible “divi- 
dend” or “reward.” You get your full 
saving in advance. 

Call your American Auto Agent or 
Broker today, and ask him about this new 
broader coverage for automobile owners. 

* *& 
This is a reproducti 





of an adi 
sin various cities. 
\UTO 








fers beauty, luxury, ‘safety and d 
of in years past. Auto i 
never in a more marked degree than in American Auto’s 
notable new policy, announced only today—a definitely 
superior policy that is truly in keeping with the times! 








—Now, at Last...A Better hind of — 
IVSURANCE for Todays Better Cars: 








A NEW KIND OF AUTO POLICY 


that means 


BROADER COVERAGE 


at no extra cost! 


Here is an auto policy designed for to 
day's needs and reduced to the simplest 
possible form. It means better protec: 
tion, because antiquated restrictions 
” and exclusions have been eliminated. 
It gives you more for your money be- 
cause its liberal terms cover a broader 
range of 
And you make an extra saving — not 
later, but right away — under our spe- 
cial premium rating plan. But there 
are many other advantages. Get the 
whole story from your American Auto 
Agent or Broker today! 
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AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1911 
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Contractual Liability—Continued 


Generally, if the Industry succeeds 
in locating itself reasonably nearby, 
the Railroad is willing to lay the nec- 
essary trackage, with the under- 
standing that it will be given the 
business of handling the Industry’s 
freight. 

This arrangement necessitates a 
contract outlining the obligations of 
the Railroad and the Industry. The 
contract includes an indemnity pro- 
vision which usually requires the 
latter to relieve the former of certain 








responsibilities in connection with 
the existence of the side track and 
the operation of trains over it. 

Prior to 1920, side track agree- 
ments as a whole carried indemnity 
provisions which required Industry 
to assume all or nearly all liability 
resulting from the construction, 
operation and existence of the side 
track in question. Under the terms 
of these agreements, Industry’s as- 
sumption was complete, for it in- 
cluded even those accidents which 
were the result of the sole negligence 
of the Railroad. 
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In attempting to justify such 
agreements, the Railroads argued 
that the side track is installed for the 
benefit of the Industry seeking it, 
and that the hazard of operating a 
locomotive in and around Industry's 
plants are obviously greater than 
operating them upon main lines, 
under the Railroad’s own supervi- 
sion and control. Industry, on the 
other hand, felt that the Railroads 
had no right to unload their (the 
Railroad’s) natural obligations on 
Industry. 


Standard Form 


At its meeting held in Louisville, 
Kentucky, September 30 and Octo- 
ber 1, 1920, the National Industrial 
Traffic League adopted a uniform 
liability form which was designed to 
clearly define the liability of Industry 
and Railroad and, at the same time, 
to be fair and reasonable to both 
parties. The form reads as follows: 

“It is understood that the move- 
ment of railroad locomotives in- 
volves some risk of fire, and the in- 
dustry assumes all responsibility for 
and agrees to indemnify the railroad 
company against loss or damage to 
property of the industry or to prop- 
erty upon its premises, regardless of 
railroad negligence, arising for fire 
caused by locomotives operated by 
the railroad on said track, or in its 
vicinity, for the purpose of serving 
said industry, except to the premises 
of the railroad and to rolling stock 
belonging to the railroad or to others, 
and to shipments in the course of 
transportation. 

“The Industry also agrees to in- 
demnify and hold harmless the rail- 
road company for loss, damage ot 
injury from act or omission of the 
industry, its employees, or agents, to 
the person or property of the parties 
hereto and their employees, and to 
the person or property. of any other 
person or corporation, while on of 
about said track ; and if any claim or 


liability other than from fire shall f 
arise from the joint or concurring 


negligence of both parties hereto it 
shall be borne by them equally.” 
While the first paragraph of this 
form provides that the Industry 
shall be completely responsible for 
loss or damage to property (except 
railroad premises, rolling stock and 
shipments in the course of transport 
tation) arising from fire caused by 
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locomotives, the second paragraph is 
eminently fair in the distribution of 
the liability of the two parties. 

The National Industrial Traffic 
League form has been approved and 
put into use by many Railroads and 
is probably seen more often than any 
other single type of indemnity pro- 
vision ; but agreements which require 
Industry to assume complete liability 
and agreements which require Indus- 
try to assume all liability except that 
caused by the sole negligence of the 
Railroad have by no means disap- 
peared. Indeed, they appear all too 
frequently. 


Modifying Endorsements 


From the standpoint of Contrac- 
tual insurance, the desirability drops 
and the rates rise as the degree of 
assumption broadens. It is the gen- 
eral feeling of underwriters that 
since they would balk at insuring the 
direct liability exposure for a Rail- 
road, there is no reason why they 
should insure what amounts to the 
same thing on a contractual basis. It 
is not that Railroads cannot be in- 
sured, but simply that since almost 
all.Railroads are self-insurers it is 
impossible for any insurance com- 
pany to carry what would constitute 
a small portion of the whole. The 
Jaws of averages and distribution 
would not have a chance to operate. 
When confronted with a side track 
agreement involving complete as- 
sumption, it should be recom- 
mended that the Industry request the 
Railroad to issue a new agreement 
or add a codicil to the existing 
agreement revising the indemnity 
provision on a basis equivalent to 
the National Industrial Traffic 
League form. Where this cannot or 
will not be done, the underwriters 
customarily prefer to insure the 
agreement on a modified basis— 
that is, restrict the contractual en- 
dorsement or policy by the addition 
of one or more of the following 
clauses : 

_ “The foregoing agreement is sub- 
ject to the condition that the com- 
pany shall not be liable— 

_l. For property damage of any 
kind resulting from the sole negli- 
gence of the Railroad Company ; 

_ 2. For any liability for bodily in- 
juries or death of any person or per- 
sons caused solely by the negligence 
of the Railroad Company ; 

3. For any liability for bodily in- 
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“If my client had an automobile accident 1,000 miles from 


home, would his loss be adjusted as quickly as if it had 
e?”. .. If placed in a company 
of Fireman’s Fund Group,“Yes!”. .. Fireman’s Fund was 
the first company to write automobile lines through agents 
on a nationwide basis, and has as its backlog, an accumu- 
lated experience of settling claims speedily anywhere in 
the country... By representing a company of Fireman’s 
Fund Group, you can give your clients full protection and 


a loss service that follows wherever they may drive. 
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juries or death of any person or 
persons caused jointly by the negli- 
gence of the Railroad and the In- 
sured, in amount in excess of half 
the total liability of the joint tort- 
teasors ; 

4. For bodily injury or death of 
any passenger or other person riding 
in or on any rolling stock of any 
Railway.” 

The “modifiers” used depend 
upon the individual contract being 
considered and upon the policy of 
the insuring company. 


It is important to remember that 
these restrictions do not in any way 
change the degree of liability as- 
sumed by the Insured, but act to re- 
duce the insurance on such assumed 
liability. The Industry in such cases 
would be carrying a portion (the 
most dangerous portion) of the re- 
sponsibility without insurance. 

As for the rating, this is handled 
on a flat charge basis. In 1931 the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters decided that in 
view of the limited extent of liability 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Contractual Liability—Continued 
assumed under the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League form, this form 
of agreement should be rated on a 
uniform basis at fixed rates. The 
rates which were established at that 
time and which have not yet been 
changed are $12.50 for Liability and 
$12.50 for Property Damage at 
Standard Limits of 5/10,000. with 
Tables B and II applying respec- 
tively for Increased Limits. 

All agreements other than the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League 
form—even those which appear to 
embody a similar degree of assump- 
tion—are without fixed rates and 
must be submitted to the National 
Bureau for special treatment. No 
hard and fast schedule can be set up 
because the rates depend not only 
upon the wording of the indemnity 
provision but also upon such physical 
items as 

1. The length and condition of the 
spur track ; 

2. Whether the track crosses a 
public or private thoroughfare and 
if so, what precautions are taken; 

3. Whether automatic or hand 
signals are used to give warning of 
approaching cars ; 


4. Whether there is a watchman 
stationed at the crossing and whether 
he is an employee of the Insured or 
the Railroad ; 

5. Whether the neighborhood is 
congested ; 

6. Whether the switching and 
spotting is done by the Industry’s or 
the Railroad’s employees and how 
often such switching and spotting is 
done ; 

7. Whether there are any unusual 
hazards. 


Sub-Standard Clause 


So as not to confuse the reader 
by presenting too many indemnity 
clauses at the one time, there has been 
withheld until now a type of clause 
which is fairly common and which is 
known as the “Sub-Standard Clear- 
ance Clause.” Generally, this clause is 
used by Railroads where the tracks 
are run next to a loading platform. 
When it appears, it is usually in con- 
junction with the National Industrial 
Traffic League form and requires 
Industry to assume complete respon- 
sibility for any accidents which re- 
sult from the existence of any sub- 
standard clearances, which are gen- 


erally defined as structures that are 
8’4” horizontally from the center of 
the tracks or 22’ vertically from the 
top of the rails. These measure. § 
ments, however, may be greater or J 
less depending upon the policy of the 
Railroad and upon local ordinances, 
Whether or not any additional 
charge is made for agreements which 
have this clause depends on whether 
such sub-standard clearances actu- 
ally exist and, if so, their nature and 
number. The same points are 
weighed by the underwriter before 
accepting the agreement as a subject 
tor insurance. 

With the exception of the Na ff 
tional Industrial Traffic League 
form which has been quoted already, 
it is difficult to find any two agree- 
ments which have identical indem- 
nity provisions, for the wording is 
dependent upon the individual views 
of the authors. Moreover, it is not 
to be assumed that the one Railroad 
will have the same language or intent 
in all its agreements. Whenever 
there are changes in the legal per- 
sonnel of a Railroad it is usual for 
the new administration to effect 
many changes in the existing prac- 
tices. 








St. Louis, Mo. 
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INCORPORATED) 
‘J A, 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





INCORPORATED 1928 


Anchor Insurance Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Organized and Owned by the Providence Washington Insurance Co. 





Each company writes the following classes of insurance 


FIRE— TORNADO 


OCEAN and INLAND MARINE—ALL RISKS 
AUTOMOBILE —FIRE—THEFT and COLLISION 


Your Agent or Broker Can Secure Our Policies 
Request “Providence Washington” or “Anchor” Policies 














Complete Assumption 
An agreement involving complete 


Ff assumption of liability will probably 








read something like this: 

“Industry further agrees that it 
will release fully and hold and keep 
the Railroad harmless and will in- 
demnify the Railroad from any and 
all liability or claim for damages on 
account of loss or injury to the prop- 
erty or person of the Industry, its 
agents, servants, employees, li- 
censees, tenants, lessees, and patrons, 
and of the agents, servants or em- 
ployees of the Railroad, and of all 
others, attributable to the operation 
of engines, cars or other equipment 
over and upon any side, spur, indus- 
try or other tracks connecting the 
said premises with the main line of 
the Railroad, or located on any part 
of the said premises.” 

In connection with this type of 
agreement, all side track claims will 
eventually be satisfied either directly 
or indirectly by Industry. If one of 
the general public is injured through 
the sole negligence of the Railroad 
and he proceeds against the Rail- 
toad, Railroad has merely to shunt 
the claim to Industry. Similarly, if 
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one of the Industry’s employees is 
injured through the sole negligence 
of the Railroad, any claim he might 
make against the Railroad will revert 
to Industry; and if the employee 
accepts Workmen’s Compensation, 
the employer (Industry) cannot 
avail itself of subrogation rights be- 
cause it is defeated by the terms of 
the agreement. 


Partial Assumption 


The following is an example of 
an indemnity provision which re- 
quires Industry to assume liability 
for all accidents except those caused 
by the sole negligence of the Rail- 
road. 

“The Industry agrees that the 
Railroad Company shall not be liable 
for any loss or damage sustained by 
said Industry to any buildings, or 
other property, whether caused by 
fire communicated by the engines of 
the Railroad Company or from acci- 
dents or negligence of the agents or 
employees of the Railroad Company 
or from whatever cause, and hereby 
releases the Railroad Company from 
all liability therefor; and the said 
Industry also hereby assumes all 
risk or injury, including injury re- 


sulting in death, to any and all per- 
sons whatsoever, whether employees 
of the said Industry or otherwise, 
occasioned by or arising out of such 
construction, maintenance or opera- 
tion of side track unless such injury 
or death is shown to have been 
caused solely by the negligence of 
the Railroad Company, its agents or 
employees, and the said Industry 
hereby agrees to indemnify and save 
harmless the Railroad Company 
from all claims for such loss, dam- 
age, injury or death so assumed by 
the said Industry and for all costs 
and expense connected therewith.” 

The unsatisfactory feature of 
such an agreement—from the stand- 
point of Industry—is that in the 
event the Industry and the Railroad 
are guilty of joint negligence, the In- 
dustry becomes responsible not only 
for its own share of liability but also 
for the Railroad’s share. For in- 
stance, in the case of Haley v. Ca- 
nadian Northern Railway Company 
and Hawke, the decision rested upon 
the interpretation of the words “di- 
rectly attributable to the negligence 
of the Railway.” The Court held 

(Continued on page 81) 
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NATIONAL HOTEL WEEK 


HE enthusiastic support and cooperation of thoy. 

sands of local merchants and industries which Sup- 
ply to the hotels of the country upwards of 4,800 items 
totalling approximately $525,000,000 yearly, has beep 
assured in the promotion of the second National Hote 
Week, June 2 to 8. Official announcement of plan; ff 
for the event by the American Hotel Association § 
sponsors of the movement, indicates that practically 
every community in the country will actively partic 
pate. 

This national enterprise, in line with the leadership 
of the American Hotel Association in the promotion § 
of the “Travel America” campaign, has been developed § 
on a broad-gauged base, according to Leonard K, 
Thomson, Chairman of the National Hotel Week Con. 
mittee, who states that an elaborate educational pro- 
gram has been worked out to forcefully interpret to 
the public the vital role played by hotels in their re. 
lations to American life. 

In keeping with the pace set by the hotelmen, thov- 
sands of local merchants and industries allied to the 
hotel business are keying special promotions involving 
store window-tie-ups, merchandising and consumer-in- 
terest programs and cooperative paid newspaper at- 
vertising campaigns. 

The ‘Travel America” theme which the hotelmen 
have been active in promulgating will play an impor- 
tant part in the promotion. The objectives of the 
Week and the nation-wide travel trend are pictured in 
a poster, reproduced on page 62. 
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Only REAL Insurance Producers 


will be interested 


in this reprint— 


ECE. 
Credit Men.... 


Something for Nothing! 


Insurance is the bulwark of Credit. An unin- 
sured loss can leave a Creditor “holding the 
bag”... It has left many a Creditor “holding 
the bag”! . 
by Credit applicants are sometimes incomplete 


. . Insurance Statements furnished 


or inaccurate ... Some show only what Insur- 
ance is carried: not what is needed. 


The Insurance Business offers the services of 
150,000 trained Insurance Agents and Brokers 
who will tell you what Insurance your Credit 
applicants have, and what they need . . . This 
service is offered without charge . . . Do you 
. . Write your local or national 


.. NOW! 


want it? . 
Association . 





We are running this ad. full page 
in the current issue of “Credit and 
Financial Management”, the official 
magazine of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


Read it carefully—especially the 
last paragraph. If you are prepared 
to fill any requests for Insurance 
Surveys in your vicinity, write and 
tell them you like the “Fact Finder 
Plan”. 


Write to R. A. Colliton, Director, 
Credit Interchange Bureau Dept., 
P. O. Box 1398, Central Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Do it now: the matter 
will come up for decision about 
May 18th. 


me A menican i Juteance Group 


Newark New Jersey 


Tue American Insurance Company 





Tue Jeasey Fine Unvsewarrens 
Tus Cocumaia Fine Insunance Company Dixie Fine Insurance Company 


Banxens Inoemnity Insurance Company 








Contractual Liability—Continued 


side track, and in no case, shall any 


to the National Industrial 


Traffic 











that the Railway Company was en- 
titled to be indemnified by the other 
party to the agreement and that the 
words “directly attributable” meant 
entirely or solely contributable to the 
negligence of the Company or its 
servants, and as the other party was 
guilty of negligence, which helped to 
cause the injuries, it was not pro- 
tected by the saving clause, notwith- 
standing that the Railway Company 
was to some extent also negligent. 

The Sub-Standard Clearance 
Clause is worded in a manner similar 
to the following : 

“Industry shall not erect, or allow 
to be erected, any building, structure 
or fixture, or place material of any 
kind, in dangerous proximity to said 
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such building, structure, fixture or 
material be placed without giving a 
clearance of at least 8’4” horizontally 
from the center of the tracks, and 
head room of not less than 22’ above 
the top of the rails. Industry shall 
protect, indemnify and save harm- 
less the Railroad, its successors and 
assigns against all loss, damage and 
expenses in consequence of injury to 
person or property by reason of the 
erection of any building, structure, 
or fixture, or by reason of the placing 
of material of any kind, in danger- 
ous proximity to said side track, 
whether the negligence of the Rail- 
road shali contribute to such injury 
of persons or property or not.” 
This clause, as has already been 
explained, usually is supplementary 


League Clauses, and while other ac- 
cidents in connection with the sub- 
ject side track are settled by the 
negligent party or in the event of 
joint negligence are settled equally 
by both parties, the liability for any 
accidents occurring because of sub- 
standard clearances must be borne 
completely by Industry. Thus, if 
while a train is being spotted, a 
brakeman rising on top of the train 
is injured when the movement of the 
train under, let us say, a sprinkler 
pipe crossing and only eighteen feet 
above the tracks causes him to be 
knocked down, Industry is held liable 
for damages. This, even though the 
brakeman or the engineer might have 
been completely at fault. 
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Reward Plan in automobile insur- 
ance where, in order to pay some 
kind of a reward to a fellow who 
did not produce a claim in a given 
year, a participating policy was is- 
sued by which he “received some- 
thing back.” Thereupon, the agents 
were called upon to contribute sub- 
stantially to these rewards out of 
their commissions. At the present 
moment, there is another adventure 
in front of us where the companies 
are attempting to reach a large block 
of automobile insurance presently 
controlled by finance companies. 
This plan likewise finds the agents 
in the front line trenches subject to 
first fire. 


Investments Trusts 


Right now powerful financial in- 
terests and institutions are clamoring 
at the door of insurance as a busi- 
ness they would like to invade if not 
take over. During the last two dec- 
ades a new form of financial opera- 
tion has grown to enormous magni- 
tude in the nature of investment 
trusts. This means the corralling of 
enormous capital assets for the car- 





rying on of a profitable investment 
in the buying and selling of securi- 
ties. It was not long before these 
financiers discovered that the re- 
sources of insurance companies had 
some resemblance to the investment 
trust idea, since which time there 
has been a well-recognized invasion 
of insurance by these interests. 


Large Premium Units 


Right now there are forces at 
work, both seen and unseen, boldly 
attacking and undermining the 
agency system with the implied, if 
not actual declaration of an eco- 
nomic waste. Citing large premium 
units as the basis for the charge, 
it is declared that on these, the agents 
are receiving remuneration in excess 
of services rendered. The tremen- 
dous volume in number of small pre- 
mium units upon which an agent re- 
ceives a compensation much below 
the value of the service rendered, is 
not taken into consideration. In 
other words, the law of averages is 
supposed not to apply here. It is the 
old story that by picking out an iso- 
lated circumstance or case. one can 
prove anything that one advocates. 


Right now the tremendous volume 
of automobile insurance is being 9 
crippled and hampered by power. 
ful finance companies that it may 
soon be a thing of the past, so far 
as agents are concerned. These 
finance companies, having recently 
experienced some difficulty in main. 
taining their large income from com- 
missions On insurance premiums, are 
casting about to discover some new 
way of maintaining their unright- 
eous place in the insurance business, 
This has led to the formation or pur- 
chase by these finance companies of 
small insurance companies of their 
own. They thereby seek to become 
independent of the orthodox and as- 
sociated insurance companies, by in- 
vading a business entirely foreign 
to that for which these finance com- 
panies were originally created. 
The National Association of In- 
surance Agents is formally on ree- 
ord as declaring that the organiza- 
tion or operation of any insurance 
company having as its object the in- 
suring of one line of selected busi- 
ness, is inimical to the best interests 
of the insurance business. Obvi- 
ously, an insurance company operat- 

















These Figures 


Capital . 
Surplus ‘ 





New York, Chicago, Dallas 





L. H. MUELLER, Chairman 


Are Facts 


“1939 was another successful year in the history of this progressive nation- 
wide organization.”—L. H. Mueller, Chairman. 


ASSETS (December 31, fp a ee ee ee 
(Includes $1,297,154 Cash; $2,078,263.47 U. S. Government, 
State and Municipal Bonds) 


RESERVES FORLOSSES. . . . 
RESERVE for Security Fluctuations and Contingencies. . 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS: , 


| (Net premiums written, 1939—$4,545,997.65—increase of $507,976.64. 
600.92. Statement is on California statutory reserve basis and loss reserve exceeds estimated amount 


required for outstanding losses by MORE THAN $778,000.) 


Associa TED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


L. S. MOORHEAD, President 


ASSOCIATED INSURANCE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Underwriting profit—$494,- 


$6,470,248 


$2,951,480 
416,152 


750,000 
1,000,000 


$1,750,000 


Portland, Ore., Los Angeles 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1817 


frreserts 


a new and simplified work sheet for the development of 
Use and Occupancy insurable values together with an ex- 
planation in laymen's language of the purpose and opera- 
tion of this insurance necessity. 


Copies are available for those producers who would demon- 


strate that 


insurance of physical values is essential: 
insurance of business earnings is VITAL. 





AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICES: 401 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





ing solely in the business of insuring 
financed automobiles, is distinctly 
carrying on one line of the insurance 
business only. The institution of in- 
surance, created as it was for the 
protection of general property and 
business interests, was never in- 
tended to provide a money-making 
avenue for a group of financiers 
whose object is to insure one class of 
selected risks only. 


Compulsory Insurance 


Right now compulsory automobile 
insurance laws are beginning to 
spread, with regimentation in the off- 
ing. The latest adventure in this be- 
half comes from the distinguished 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York. He believes that 
the heavy toll of life and limb caused 
by the automobile on the highways 
each year has inspired an increased 
demand for this legislation. He is 
now advocating a financial responsi- 
bility law applicable prior to the reg- 
istration of a rhotor vehicle; and in 
addition compulsory insurance, For- 
tunately, the Superintendent is not 
advocating a state insurance fund. 
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He believes that the insurance busi- 
ness as presently conducted, can be 
so molded that compulsory insurance 
may be provided without upsetting 
the business to any considerable ex- 
tent. 


Resident Agency Laws 


Right now resident agency laws 
are being challenged as “state bar- 
riers” to the free flow of the business 
from one state to another and 
throughout the country. ‘Free trad- 
ers” are against any restrictions of 
any kind. Liberty of contract is 
their slogan, unhampered and unre- 
strained. Some of these laws are now 
being interpreted and construed by 
the Federal courts. A so-called re- 
strictive resident agent’s law in Vir- 
ginia was held to be constitutional 
by a statutory Federal court there, 
which case is now in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Last 
week, a Federal court in Montana 
held to the contrary on a still more 
restrictive agency law in that state, 
which required all commissions to be 
paid to a resident agent. The statute 
made it unlawful to pay any commis- 


sion to a non-resident producer, ap- 
parently an unconstitutional provi- 
sion under the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. vs. Tafoya, 
270 U. S. 426. 

The Louisiana resident agent’s 
law is likewise in the Federal court 
and the casualty companies are seek- 
ing to have it declared unconstitu- 
tional and discriminatory. 


Educational Front 


Right now is the time to push for 
an advanced educational front for 
the agency force, field men efficiency, 
and office personnel. At our last An- 
nual Convention, the National Asso- 
ciation declared that it looked with 
much favor upon the creation of a 
National Board of Insurance Educa- 
tion charged with the responsibility 
of creating a College of Property and 
Liability Insurance. We have had 
under way for some time, a system 
of having insurance courses in col- 
leges and universities. In a number 
of the states, summer schools have 
been set up and most advantageously 
conducted. 

(Continued on the next page) 








vmaniged INSURANCE 


Like the X-Ray, the skillful and successful insurance 
agent must look beyond the printed policy terms. He 
must visualize its provisions as removing the worries of 
the injured, bringing shelter to the victims of disaster, 
tae restoring ruined homes. Thus it is that the local agent of 
ee the capital stock companies plays the role which makes 
humanized insurance possible. 














INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 





OMMERCE. 
Insurance Company 


of GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 





INDEMNITY COMPANY 
of Glens Falls. New York. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


EORGE E, ALLEN resigned 

as Commissioner effective April 
15 to return to his duties as vice 
president of The Home Insurance 
Company of New York. Mr. Allen, 
who was first appointed a Commis- 
sioner in 1933, had resigned from 
this post in May, 1938 but was re- 
called by President Roosevelt in 
June, 1939, to assist in plans involv- 
ing reorganization of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


EORGE K. BURT of Water- 

town, S. D., has been appointed 
Insurance Commissioner by Gover- 
nor Bushfield to fill out the term of 
P. J. Dunn, resigned, which expires 
June 30, 1941. Mr. Burt has been 
Chief Examiner of the South Dakota 
Insurance Department since Septem- 
ber, 1937. 





“Convey proposals to prospects intelli- 
gently, interestingly and everlastingly and 
it will pay big dividends." 





Profit & Progress—Continued 


Because insurance is a public nee. 
essity, it is imperative that the busi- 
ness be represented by men possess. 
ing the highest degree of knowledge 
and efficiency possible of attainment, 
Constantly to better the producing 
force over the years, is a most laud- 
able ambition. As we are undertak- 


Evolu! 


comp: 
In ot! 
whom 
aratir 
panie: 
good. 


: ever | 


ing this enlarged work, we invite and 


seek the cooperation and support of 
all insurance interests to the end that 
rapid advancement may be made to- 
ward the objective in view. If this 
program can be developed to the 
point of our ambition, and I am con- 
fident that it can, we hope that ina 
few years the property owners and 
business men of America will find it 
to their material advantage to do 
business only with those who are 
worthy and well qualified. There are 
too many men in the business today 
unable to meet that simple test. 


Profit Motive 


Right now is the time to join other 
interests in promoting the profit mo- 
tive in business and the free and un- 
impaired private enterprise system. 


It has been well said by one of the f 


captains of industry that there is no 
profit that is large enough to be un- 
reasonable if the risk that one takes 
is great enough. We take great pride 
in expounding the advance this 
country has made since the days of 
the Founding Fathers. We point 
with enthusiasm to the fact that this 
nation is the greatest on earth; that 
its civilization stands without parallel 
in human history. What has built 
this country to where it stands today 
as the envy and admiration of the 
world, is this same profit motive 
coupled with private enterprise. The 
man who preaches the abolition of 
the profit motive in business and the 
socialization of all industry, coupled 
with cooperative distribution, is 
preaching the doctrine of emasculat- 
ing centuries of advancement in the 
United States and returning to the 
barter age existing three hundred 
years ago. 

Right now is the time to create a 
universal public consciousness that 
Profit and Progress, one and insep- 
arable, is the only true fulfillment 
of man’s material wants and the em- 
bodiment of success; the only true 
and wholesome economic security. 


From an address before the Louisiana Insurance 
Society. 
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Evolution—Continued 


companies carrying his insurance. 
In other words, he can be the one to 
whom the buyer will look for sep- 
arating the good from the bad com- 
panies and placing insurance in the 
good. In my judgment, no agent can 
ever provide this value fully if he 
deals in two different grades of in- 
surance. If that is true, then an 
agent must either represent quality 
insurance only or price insurance 
only. If he does the latter, then he 
is doomed, for that merely prepares 
business for the mutuals as the price 
process continues. If he chooses the 
former, his name can become a 
trade mark, and as a trade mark is 
worth something for the confidence 
it gives to the buyer. 

The second value of an agent is 
that of salesman of the lines in 
which the risk is not obvious. There 
is really no sale involved in regular 
fire insurance or workmen’s com- 
pensation. It does require salesman- 
ship to make the buyer conscious 
of the risk and importance of fidel- 
ity of employees, of boiler explosion, 
of use and occupancy, of products 
or contractual liability and the like. 
The man who vigorously sells these 
lines performs a valuable service, 
removing for the clients the danger 
of heavy loss from unsuspected 
hazards. 


Counselor 


The third value, and the one 


| which should encompass all others, 
| is that of counselor. The insurance 
s built § 


business is a complex business. The 


, simple, standard coverages rarely 


provide maximum or proper cover- 
age for a business. Serious difficul- 
ties can come through trivial mat- 
ters such as even the name of the 
assured. Thére are endorsements, 


; many of which could represent the 


difference between a protected loss 
and a bankrupt business. In a 
serious loss some hidden, unsus- 
pected clause in the contract may 
be of vital importance. 

Lawyers and doctors and ac- 
countants have a value which the 
layman recognizes and voluntarily 
pays for, because those people have 
devoted countless hours of highly 
specialized study and training to 
their profession. By following a 
smilar procedure, and in this way 
only can we agents acquire a sim- 
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ilarly acknowledged value that will 
make the buyer willing to pay our 
price, knowing that it contains a 
payment for counselor service only. 

That, of course, means that we 
must deal with the subject of educa- 
tion on a plane many times higher 
than we have conceived of it here- 
tofore. Much as there is to be said 
for education involved in convention 
meetings, three or four day schools, 
occasional lectures, etc., they do not 
suffice any more. What one of us 
would pay for a doctor whose study 
and education was represented by a 
few days in a conference? We 
must think of education as the doc- 
tor or lawyer thinks of it—as a 
lifetime matter that in the past, 
present and future must have a 
major part of our attention. 

We must know policy contracts 
as thoroughly as a doctor knows an- 
atomy. We must know the law 
concerning Third Party liability as 
thoroughly as does an attorney, 
leaving to the attorney such matters 
as court procedure and practice in 
liability matters, but we being 
equally conscious of the operation 
and penalties of laws in employee 
relationships and Third Party lia- 
bilities. 


Our Challenge 


There is our challenge. A _ per- 
formance which has been adequate 
in the past is not going to be ade- 
quate in the future any more than 
the historic success of the Model T 
Ford guaranteed the future of the 
Ford Motor Company. Our eco- 
nomic position of the future will 
be a different position than it has 
been in the past. Fortunately, for 
those who will pay the price, that 
position in the future can be even 
greater than it has been in the past. 
Those who will not pay that price 
should look around now and go into 
another line of business, for their 
days are numbered in this business. 
To the extent that we attain a coun- 
selor value on a direct par with that 
in other professions, to that extent 
can we become indifferent to those 
elements among both buyers and 
sellers of insurance who would 
eliminate the agent. An ancient 
philosopher once said, “Let us not 
be concerned that we are not known 
better. Rather let tis seek to be 
worthy of being known.” 
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A Good Statement to 
Repeat Again and 
Again— 
CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY 
FIRE INSURANCE provides sound 
protection at a predetermined price, 
without risk of further cost. In 
addition to legal reserves, its policies 
are backed by cash capital and sur- 
plus funds set aside to meet not 
merely normal claims but also the 
sweeping losses due to conflagra- 
tions and other catastrophes. Its 
organized public services are na- 
tional in scope. Its system of oper- 
ating through Agents everywhere 
gives prompt personal service to its 

policyholders. 


From the advertisements of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


The SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Geo. G. Buthley, Preuadens 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT + + «+ SPRINGFIFLD, MASS. 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINF INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW ENGLAND FIRF INSURANCF COMPANY - 


- SPRINGFIFLD, MASS. 
+ DETROIT, MICH. 
PITTSFIELD. MASS. 








PUBLISHED... 


.. « With the aid and 
cooperation of the legal 
representatives of more 
than 900 insurance com- 
panies, BEST'S RECOM- 
MENDED INSURANCE 
ATTORNEYS (with Di- 
gest of Insurance Laws) 
is a reliable reference 
work of undoubted 
value. 


Every town of 5000 or 
more population is rep- 
resented together with 
hundreds of smaller 
towns. 


Approved by the Spe- 
cial Committee on Law 
Lists of the American 
Bar Association. 


1939 edition now avail- 
able. 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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REPORTS ON 
COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
New York, N. Y. 


Manee Elected President 


Harry E. Manee has been elected president of Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., a prominent marine underwriting concern, succeed- 
ing Douglas F. Cox who died on April 9th. 

Mr. Cox, the late president, was outstanding in the marine 
insurance profession. He received his early training with 
Johnson & Higgins and in 1899 became associated with Hig- 
gins & Cox, predecessors of Appleton & Cox, Inc. He had 
been president of the latter concern since 1920. At various 
times Mr. Cox had been a member of all the important 
marine insurance committees and had been chairman of most 
of them at some time. He also was director of the West- 
chester, North River and Seaboard Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Companies, and trustee of the Seamen’s Bank for Savings. 

Mr. Manee, the new president, also is well-known in marine 
underwriting circles, having been associated with Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., and its predecessor firm for more than fifty years. 


GREAT AMERICAN Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Staff Promotions 


The board of directors of this company, at a meeting held 
early last month, advanced John G. Loose and John C. Evans to 
vice-presidents and appointed Scott Coleman as assistant sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Loose, who has been manager of the Loss Department 
of the company for several years, joined the organization on 
July 1, 1907. He was appointeed secretary in 1931. 

Mr. Evans joined the Great American on January 1, 1934, 
previously having been secretary of The Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. On April 3, 1935, he was appointed secre- 
tary in the underwriting department. 

Mr. Coleman became associated with the Great American or- 
ganization early in 1933 as agency superintendent in the home 
office. Previously he had been associated with the Globe and 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company. 


GULF Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Tex. 


Inland Marine Department Established 


This company, which has been writing a very limited amount 
of inland marine business, announced last month the establish- 
ment of an inland marine department to more actively develop 
this class of business. For the present the company will confine 
its operations to the State of Texas, but it ultimately intends to 
extend its operations to other States where it is licensed. The 
department is being developed gradually, and we are advised 
long-haul trucking risks, or others of a more hazardous nature, 
are not written. A reinsurance contract for excess lines has 
een arranged with the Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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HAMILTON FIRE Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Correction Notice 


The liability under policy contracts titled “Northern States 
Underwriters,” which are issued by this company and the Na- 
tional Fire & Marine in the State of Florida, is distributed on the 
basis of 90% to the latter company and 10% to the Hamilton 
Fire Insurance Company. In the April issue of our Fire and 
Casualty News we incorrectly reported the distribution of lia- 
bility as 90% to the National Fire & Marine and 10% to the 
Hanover. 


HANOVER FIRE Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Bertiaux Appointed Secretary 


Fred C. Bertiaux, Assistant Secretary of The Hanover and 
Fulton Fire Insurance Companies in the Western Department, 
will, on or about June 1, 1940, be transferred to New York, as 
Secretary of the Group in the Home Office. He will primarily 
be in charge of promotion of business and general development 
along agency lines in the interest of both companies. 

Mr. Bertiaux has had many years’ experience in the insurance 
field. He was appointed Inspector of the Illinois Inspection Bu- 
reau in 1917. In 1919 he joined the Fireman’s Fund as Special 
Agent for Northern Illinois, and in 1921 he became State Agent 
in Illinois for the Westchester Fire. In 1923 Mr. Bertiaux was 
appointed State Agent of The Hanover Fire in Illinois, subse- 
quently advancing to Executive State Agent in the Western 
Department ; and finally, in June 1938, was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Group. 


THE HOME Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


New Vice President 


The board of directors of The Home Insurance Company, 
at a meeting held early last month, elected Charles A. Loughin 
to the post of vice-president and general counsel. Previously 
Mr. Loughin had been elected to a similar position with the 
Home Indemnity Company. George E. Allen, elected vice-pres- 
ident, also resumed his duties with The Home Insurance Com- 
pany, his resignation as Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia having been accepted by President Roosevelt effective 
April 15th. 

Mr. Loughin, the new vice-president, saw service in the World 
War, following which he returned in July, 1920, to his old law 
firm of Brown & Guesmer. He continued as a partner until 1930, 
when he resigned to join the staff of the Home Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York as general counsel. He is a member of the 
American Bar Association and for several years served as a 
member of the legal committee of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters. 
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Ohio Casualty Agents 
FIND 


Profitable Lines 


TO PROMOTE 
AUTOMOBILE - PLATE GLASS 
GENERAL LIABILITY 
BURGLARY AND ROBBERY 
FIDELITY BONDS 


%& Here are policies which can pay you an extra 
profit. Ohio Casualty policies are complete and 
broad in coverage. When you sell Ohio Casualty 
you have more to offer. Second you have the peak 
of home office cooperation. This enables you to 
give your assured more for his money . . . broad 


coverage... better service. 


If you want to know more about 


Ohio Casualty Policies, write 


THE OHIO CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office - - Hamilton, Ohio 








LLOYDS, 
London, England 


American Trust Fund 


O. D. Duncan, of the N. Y. law firm of Duncan and Mount, 
Lloyds’ counsel in the United States, has received a cable from 
E. R. Pulbrook, chairman of Lloyds, which declares the Amer- 
ican Trust Fund created by Lloyds Underwriters in August, 
1939 “is a legally drawn document clearly vesting the Fund in 
American trustee according laws of the state of New York and 
there is no possibility of British government, even if they s 
wish, which they do not, being able upset arrangement.” 

An authoritative statement had been solicited by Duncan and 
Mount because of rumors in this country intimating the British 
government is insisting on Lloyds London withdrawing the 
American Trust Fund, amounting to about $40,000,000 with City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York, as trustee, estab- 
lished for protection of American holders of Lloyds policies 
and contracts. The rumor, Mr. Pulbrook cabled, is wu. 
supported by facts. 

He reports the British government is not insisting on Lloyds 
withdrawing American trust funds, nor has there been any sug- 
gestion to this effect and quoted the following comment made 
by the Chancellor of Exchequer in the House of Commons on 
February 8, 1940: “The fullest arrangements have been made 
to enable British insurance companies to carry on their overseas 
business without impediment and to meet claims by allied neutral 
or British claimants under any policy in accordance with the 
terms of the policy, whether it be expressed in Sterling or in 
Foreign currency.” 


MANUFACTURERS FIRE Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital Increase 


Stockholders, at a meeting held early this year, increased the 
authorized capital of this company to $1,000,000 and, subse- 
quently at a special meeting held February 27th, approved an 
increase in the paid-in capital from $200,000 to $252,000. The 
sale of this new issue was completed on April 18th, the shares 
($10 par) being sold at $15 each to provide additional surplus 
of $26,000. 

The increase in capital was voted principally to enable the 
company to enter New York State. The financial statement of 
the company, as of the close of the year 1939, revealed total ad- 
mitted assets on the basis of actual market values for securities 
of $668,677, liabilities $146,701, capital stock $200,000, special re- 
serve $50,000 and net surplus $281,392. With the additional funds 
paid-in, the company’s assets now approximate $740,000, while 
policyholders’ surplus including special reserves is almost $600, 
000. 


MT. BEACON Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Developing Agency Plan 


This company, which was formed under the laws of the State 
of New York in July, 1939, by the Bankers Commercial Corpo- 
ration of New York, has announced the discontinuance of re- 
newal solicitation by mail. Henceforth, the management reports 
business will be developed through an agency organization. 

Presently licensed in Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, the company specializes 
in the writing of automobile fire, theft, collision and compre- 
hensive and property damage coverages. Acceptance of business, 
however, is not restricted to that developed by the automobile 
finance operations of the Bankers Commercial Corporation. 

The president of the company, Richard W. Lawrence, also 1s 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the City of New 
York and a director of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 0! 
the United States and Hanover Fire Insurance Company of New 
York. A. Elmer Sammons, a member of the company’s board 
of directors, is vice-president and director of the Hanover Fire 
Insurance Company of New York. 
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NATIONAL RETAILERS MUTUAL Insurance Company, 
CHicago, Ill. 


Staff. Promotion 


T. L. Osborn, Jr., Manager of the Inland Marine Department 
of the National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company, was 
elected Assistant Secretary of the company at the annual meet- 
ing of its Board of Directors held April 11th. All other officers 
of the company were reelected. 

Mr. Osborn, who is a graduate of Cornell University, joined 
the Kemper organization, of which the National Retailers is a 
unit, in January 1933. Since 1934 he has served in the Under- 
writing Department of the company, rising to his present posi- 
tion as manager of the Inland Marine Department. Prior to 
joining the Kemper organization Mr. Osborn was connected 
with Leslie & Godwin, Ltd., an insurance brokerage firm in Lon- 
don, England. 

Progress of the National Retailers during the last year was 
very satisfactory, President Kemper reported in his annual 
message. Premium income for the year showed a gain of more 
than 20% over the previous year’s record. Assets of the com- 
pany rose to the new high total of $2,983,782. The company now 
operates in 41 states, District of Columbia, Hawaii, and the 
Dominion of Canada. During the last five years premiums of 
the company have shown a gain of 118% and insurance in force 
has registered an increase of 104%. 


NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS Association Fire 


Insurance Company, Trenton, N. J. 
Dividend to Policyholders 


The Board of Directors of this company on April 10 declared 
the regular 20% dividend, an extra 5% dividend and a special 
extra 5% dividend, or a total dividend of 30% on net premiums 
received and to be received on policies written between July 1, 
1939 and September 30, 1939, both inclusive. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL Fire Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, Call. 


Additional Surplus Contributed 


The management of this company notified us that effective 
as of April 10th additional surplus funds of $500,000 were con- 
tributed in cash by stockholders. These funds were provided to 
maintain the company in a strong position commensurate with 
its rapid growth in premium volume, which, within recent years, 
required the addition of substantial sums to its unearned pre- 
mium reserve. 

The Pacific National, over the past five years, has been a very 
progressive institution. Premium volume which, for the year 
1934, amounted to $1,039,000, advanced steadily and substantially 
throughout this period, reaching an all-time high for the year 
1939 of $4,979,000. The largest portion of this gain in volume 
was brought about by automobile business originating through 
the financing operations of Bank of America, and the premium 
income from this source now outranks in importance the income 
from fire risks. 

Because of this rapid rise in volume, which necessitated en- 
largement of its unearned premium reserve from $1,092,000 on 
December 31, 1934, to $4,818,000 on December 31, 1939, the pol- 
icyholders’ surplus of this company over this period reflected only 
a small advance, notwithstanding contributions of $1,250,000 
by stockholders during 1938 and 1939. At the close of last year 
the company’s financial statement, with all securities at actual 
market, revealed total admitted assets of $8,519,206 and policy- 
holders’ surplus $3,110,511 compared with $4,112,096 and $2,- 
830,125 respectively on December 31, 1934. With the additional 
funds recently contributed the company’s asset position now ex- 
ceeds $9,000,000 and policyholders’ surplus is over $3,600,000. 
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BIRTHRIGHT 


The Man from THE SUN 


benefits through an insurance 


heritage unique in experience, 
tradition, and sound policy. 
Naturally, he takes advantage 
of this pleasant talking point 
when he presents a client with 
a policy in the oldest insurance 
company in the world. SUN 
agents have an insurance birth- 
right unique in the insurance 
field. Another reason why suc- 


cessful agents are pleased to say, 
“Tam the Man from THE SUN.” 
Founded 1710 


SUN 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE 


LIMITED 


PATRIOTIC INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
SUN UNDERWRITERS INS. CO. OF N. Y. 


SUN INDEMNITY CO. OF N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 55 Fifth Avenue 
Chi 309 W. Jack Boulevard 





San Francisco: Swett & Crawford, Gen’! Agts. 
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* « 
FOREIGN TRADE 
Our seal is a hallmark of 
sound underwriting and world-wide service 
MARINE OFFICE 
OF 
AMERICA 
116 JOHN STREET- NEw YORK 
CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON CLEVELAND 
DALLAS DETROIT HARTFORD HOUSTON LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. Louis STOCKTON SYRACUGE 


e All Classes of Ocean and Inland Marine Insurance e 
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PARAMOUNT Insurance Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Enters District of Columbia 


The management of this company announced, early last month, 
that a license had been received from the District of Columbia 
authorizing the company to transact the following lines of in. 
surance: Automobile fire, theft and collision; plate glass; bur. 
glary, theft and larceny; and inland marine. 

This small mutual company, incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Maryland, began business in December, 1938, with 
a guaranty capital paid-in of $10,000. It has authority to write 
fire and allied lines, marine, automobile excluding liability, plate 
glass, and burglary, theft and larceny insurance. 


PLYMOUTH Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Licensed 


This new stock fire insurance company, which was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the State of Illinois early last month, 
received its license to transact business on April 15th. It began 
business with a paid-in capital of $500,000 (par value $100 per 
share) and a contributed surplus of $750,000. The company 
was formed by the National Bond & Investment Company of 
Chicago, a large automobile finance concern which owns all of 
the outstanding capital stock. 


Operations of the company will be confined to automobile J 


coverages written in connection with the financing operations 
of its parent concern. This business previously was_ placed 
through an affiliate, the Monarch agency, with the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. 

The National Bond & Investment Company is said to be li- 
censed in seventeen states and the District of Columbia with 
forty offices. Its business in 1938 comprised $31,210,860 of retail 
paper and $24,780,383 of wholesale paper, a total of almost $56- 
000,000. 


The officers of the Plymouth Insurance Company are as {fol- 
lows: President, Harry Weiss ; vice-president, Walter Schlieske; 
secretary, Nathanial Sommerfield; and treasurer, Henry T. 
Berglund. The foregoing officers, with the exception of Mr. 
Schlieske, an insurance broker, also are officials of the National 
Bond & Investment Company. 

The board of directors of the company comprises Henry T. 
Berglund, Lee Frank, A. Frank Rothschild, Melville N. Roths- 
child, Melville N. Rothschild, Jr., Walter Schlieske, Nathanial 
Sommerfield, D. B. Stern, Nolan H. Tepper and Harry Weiss. 


RESOLUTE FIRE Insurance Company, 


Providence, R. |. 
Surplus Contribution 


On March 29, 1940, stockholders of this company contributed 
an additional $55,000 to its surplus account, raising that item 
to over $100,000 and giving the company a surplus to policyhold- 
ers of in excess of $300,000. 

This company, which has been actively operating since August, 
1939, began business with a paid-in capital of $200,000 and con- 
tributed surplus of $10,000. Subsequently in 1939 additional sur- 
plus of $47,000 was contributed. 

The company writes automobile fire, theft, collision and com- 
prehensive coverages through agents, automobile dealers and 
finance companies. Presently it is licensed to operate in the 
States of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont. ; 

The officers of the company have been identified with the i- 
surance business for many years. The president, Oscar Heltzen, 
is a former Insurance Commissioner of the State of Rhode 
Island and a member of the law firm of Heltzen & Connolly o! 
Providence, R. I. Herman A. Peterson, vice-president, secfe- 
tary and treasurer, has been in the insurance field for over tet 
years. 
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RETAILERS FIRE Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Capital Reduction 


The paid-in capital of this company was reduced from $200,000 
to $50,000 on March 6th, the $150,000 so released being trans- 
ferred to the surplus account. 

This move, the management reports, is a step in the gradual 
liquidation of the company. Following the reduction in capital, 
dividends of $25,000 were distributed to stockholders which re- 
duced the capital and surplus to about $185,000. Further divi- 
dends will be paid from the assets of the company as they are 
sold. 

This company, which was incorporated under the laws of 
Oklahoma, began business in September, 1911. On June 1, 1926, 
the entire outstanding liability of the company was reinsured 
in the Phoenix Insurance Company of Hartford. Subsequently, 
until 1933 when the company retired from active underwriting, 
the Phoenix continued to automatically reinsure the entire lia- 
bility under all policies issued. 


RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company, 


Providence, R. |. 


Missouri License Suspended 


The license of the Rhode Island Insurance Company to trans- 
act business in Missouri, was suspended by the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department on April 12th. Grounds for suspension were 
in connection with an inland marine contract which had been 
issued to the National Retailer-Owned Grocers, Inc., judged to 
be in conflict with the laws of the State of Missouri. The Na- 
tional Retailer-Owned Grocers, Inc., under an arrangement with 
its affiliated wholesalers, was furnishing to retail members free 
insurance in an amount equal to their average monthly purchases 
of foodstuffs. 

Mr. Byron S. Watson, president of the company, in notifying 
us by wire of the temporary suspension of license in that State, 
announced that the policy in question was immediately cancelled 
so as to comply with the request of the Missouri Department. 
Mr. Watson’s complete statement follows: 

“For your information we regret to advise that Missouri In- 
surance Department has temporarily suspended license of Rhode 
Island Insurance Company because of an alleged infraction of 
that state’s laws in connection with an inland marine contract 
issued last year by the Rhode Island Pacific Coast General 
Agents Cravens Dargan and Fox. Insurance Department has been 
advised this contract was issued before merger of Merchants and 
Rhode Island and before the inception of its reorganized under- 
writing practices including the establishment of a separate in- 
land marine department. The Commissioner has been further 
advised that though Cravens Dargan and Fox still maintain 
that contract is issued under terms that are fully in accordance 
with law the Rhode Island has nevertheless ordered immediate 
cancellation so as to comply with the request of the Missouri 
Department.” 


ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Examination Report 


An examination into the condition and affairs of the St. Louis 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company has been made as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, by the Insurance Department of the State of 
Missouri. The jast examination of the company made by the 
Department was as of December 31, 1935. 

The company is represented by about 600 agents and writings 
are restricted almost entirely to preferred classifications. Busi- 
ness is produced through twelve general agencies, a branch of- 
ce in Chicago and by General Insurors, Inc., of St. Louis, 
underwriting managers and general agents for the State of 

issouri. Together with the Utilities Insurance Company, St. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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mit 


Gn 1794, Pennsylvania, 
although chartered in 1681, 


might still be called young. 
And these United States were 
but five years in being. 

So it is correct to say that 


the Insurance Company of the 
State of Pennsylvania grew 


up with the country and the 


insurance business. 

No wonder successful agen- 
cies throughout our country 
today find dealings with this 
company easy and satisfactory 
to agent and client alike. 

Fire and Accessory Lines 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Chartered in 1794 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























Actual insect 
is smaller than 
a pin-head 


THE COCCUS LACCA HAS 
STRANGE DRINKING HABITS 


The stiffening in felt hats . . . the durability of phonograph 
records have their beginnings in the distant jungles of India 
as a result of the strange drinking habits of a little insect. 


The Coceus Lacca is fond of the bitter juices of certain trees 
in southern Asia. In myriad swarms the females drink the 
sap and secrete a resinous substance that encrusts themselves 
and the tree branches. Natives break off the twigs, boil 
them in water and skim off the residue, known as shellac. 


Against this strange background, American insurance is at 
work, covering the product of these queer little insects in 
Bengal, Burma and Siam. Brokers and agents can place any 
such coverage right here at home with no more effort than 
a ‘phone call, wire or letter to: 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 


111 John St., New York 340 Pine St., San Francisco 











ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE—Continued 


Louis, Mo., and New Century Casualty Company, Chicago, Ill, 
a combination automobile policy is issued. Fire, theft and wind. 
storm automobile coverages are assumed by the St. Louis Fire § 
Marine Insurance Company ; the risk of public liability, property 
damage and collision being assumed by the two casualty car. 
riers. 


MANAGEMENT CONTRACT 

Most business is developed by General Insurors, Inc., which 
only recently also was selected to supervise the operations of th 
newly organized Washington Fire & Marine Insurance Com. 
pany of St. Louis, formation of which was announced in the 
February issue of Best’s INSURANCE NEws. 

Officials of the St. Louis Fire & Marine Insurance Compan; 
are officially identified with General Insurors, Inc. As Missour 
general agents and underwriting managers, the firm receive 
regular commissions for production, and, in addition, an ex. 
pense allowance. 

The contract existing between the company and its under. 
writing managers provides that 

“Insurors shall furnish to St. Louis such office space (by which 
is meant the premises occupied as its Home Office by St. Louis) 
as said St. Louis may reasonably require for the proper conduct 
of its business, and that the rental therefor shall be paid by 
Insurors. 

“Insurors shall, at its own expense and free of any expens 
whatsoever to St. Louis, pay the salaries of the employees oj 
St. Louis engaged at its Home Office, including the officers of 
St. Louis and such other persons as shall render the clerical as- 
sistance necessary for the conduct of its business in the said 
Home Office. It is expressly agreed that where Insurors is 
obligated to pay any salaries or compensation to officers or em: 
plovees of St. Louis under this agreement, such officers or 
employees shall not be engaged, nor shall their salaries or com- 
pensation be paid on any other basis excepting that mutual 
agreed upon by both parties to this agreement. 

“This agreement, however, shall not include the following 

“a. Any special agent, or special agents, engaged in the so 
licitation of business from agerits or brokers, wherever located 

“b. Any map clerk, or map clerks, wherever engaged in map 
ping the business of St. Louis in the various cities in which it 
transacts business. 

“c. Any underwriter, or underwriters, engaged in under- 
writing the St. Louis’ business in the various states in which it 
transacts business. 

“d. Any claim adjuster, or claim adjusters, engaged in the 
adjustment or settlement of the claims of the St. Louis wher- 
ever they originate. 

“e. Any claim examiner, or claim examiners, engaged in ex 
amining and passing upon the claims of the St. Louis originating 
on account of policies issued in the various states in which the 
St. Louis transacts business. 

“f. Any inspector, or inspectors, engaged in inspecting prop- 
erties insured by the St. Louis, wherever located. 

“eg. Any individual, or individuals (except the Treasurer 0! 
the St. Louis) engaged in the investment of the St. Louis 
funds. 

“h.- The Secretary of the St. Louis. 

“For and in consideration of the services, including rent, re 
ferred to in Sections 2 and 3, the St. Louis shall make the fol: 
lowing allowances to Insurors: 

“A. Insurors shall be retained as a General Agent of St. Lous 
for St. Louis and St. Louis County, Missouri, under é 
proper and suitable contract, the maximum commission 
payable thereunder being limited to the following amounts 
(a) Fire & Windstorm ....................35% graded. 

(such ‘grading’ being according to the rules for 

fire and windstorm business generally applicable 

to St. Louis and St. Louis County, Missouri) 
(b) Automobile Fire, Theft and other forms usually 

written by a fire insurance company 
(c) Inland Marine 
In addition, Insurors shall receive, as General Agent, é 
contingent commission, based upon the usual formula fo 
St. Louis and St. Louis County, Missouri, not to exceté 
twenty (20%) percent on the result of the business prc 
duced by Insurors in its own agency and excluding the 
business of St. Louis produced through the efforts 0! 
agents and brokers in St. Louis and St. Louis County 
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Missouri, reporting their business through Insurors but 
not associated or connected with Insurors. 
“B. St. Louis shall pay to Insurors an expense allowance on its 
business, wherever produced, as follows: 
Fire and windstorm premiums—City and County of 
St. Louis 
Inland marine premiums—City and County of St. 
Louis 
Automobile business—except general agents other 
than General Insurors, Inc., and finance accounts. .5 
Fire and windstorm premiums—Cook County 
On the following: Reinsurance accepted; all auto- 
mobile finance accounts; all general agents except 
ee SS SOE Teer 244% 
Frank Blumeyer FHA account 
additional 
“Cc. St. Louis shall make a monthly allowance of Three Hun- 
dred Dollars ($300.00) to Insurors as a consideration for 
the activity of Insurors in collecting the St. Louis’ premi- 
ums due from its producers wherever located.” 
The agreement is unlimited as to its duration, but may be 
terminated at any time by either party upon ninety days written 
notice. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


The St. Louis Fire & Marine Insurance Company has been 
operating since February 7, 1930. On December 31, 1939, the 
company, according to the examination report, had total ad- 
mitted assets of $777,393, policyholders’ surplus $343,024, and 
outstanding liabilities of $434,369 including unearned premium 
liability of $376,115. 

It has always reinsured a very substantial part of the business 
written, an operating policy primarily responsible for higher than 
average operating expenses. Additional financing conducted in 
1939 permitted enlarged retention of business, and, as a result, 
the expense ratio dropped from 86.2% in 1938 to 62.8%. Paid-in 
capital was reduced from $270,000 to $175,500 on August 2, 1939, 
by change in par value of shares from $10 to $6.50 each, the 
released funds being transferred to surplus. Concurrently a 
new issue of 37,000 shares of preferred stock, par value, was 
sold at $4.00 per share, thereby raising capital to $212,500 and 
increasing surplus by an additional $111,000. 

Gross writings less return premiums advanced from $1,057,000 
in 1938 to $1,233,000 in 1939. Premiums, net, increased from 
$340,261 to $854,547, the amount of reinsurance decreasing from 
$717,000 to $379,000. There was a statutory loss from under- 
writing operations in 1939 of $217,015 against $37,000 in 1938, 
although the combined loss and expense ratios were 103.6% and 
127.9% in the respective years. Policyholders’ surplus dropped 
from $404,080 at the end of 1938 to $343,024 at the end of 1939; 
net surplus from $134,080 to $130,523. The underwriting de- 
ficiency was absorbed by the contribution of $111,000 to surplus 
by stockholders and the transfer of $94,500 from the capital 
account. 

Examiners of the Missouri Insurance Department, in their 
report, made the following comments relative to the company’s 
reinsurance facilities. 


REINSURANCE FACILITIES 


_ “The company during the period under review has entered 
into a number of reinsurance agreements whereby it ceded and 
accepted business. The contracts, for the most part, were exe- 
cuted on the pro rata basis and provided a minimum and maxi- 
mum retention for the St. Louis Fire and Marine that conformed 
to this company’s underwriting practice. The company’s maxi- 
mum retention on fire hazards by districts is as follows: 

Unprotected risks $1,000.00 

i ae rer 3,750.00 

Fireproof 

Automobiles 2,500.00 
_ “During the past year the company has not retained its max- 
imum retention but has been governed by the ratio of surplus 
of this company to its unearned premium reserve in determin- 
ing its retention on individual risks. 

A general revision of the company’s reinsurance agreements 
Was made within the last quarter of 1939, and effective January 
1, 1940 the company cedes business through a first excess pool 
arrangement to the following companies, with percentages as 
stipulated : 
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AUTOMOBILE 
BUSINESS 


is an important factor today in maintaining 
agency premium volume, and in soliciting 
it you need every advantage you can com- 
mand. Does the company now writing your 
automobile business... . 


l. Have an Automobile Spe- 
cialist (besides the regular Field- 
man) available to you for special 
assistance? 


> ial 


2. Have the agent's viewpoint 


always in mind? 


4 Write on a liberal basis all 


forms of coverage? 


4. Provide aggressive adver- 
tising and premium-producing 
plans? 

If you require this class of all-around serv- 
ice, you are invited to communicate with us 
regarding the other special facilities of our 
Automobile Department. 


Established 1809 


NORTH BRITISH 
& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, in. 


150 William Street, New York 
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Jn Cleveland 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 


Jn Columbus 
THE NEIL HOUSE 





Jn Akron 
THE MAYFLOWER 


Jn Corning, h.l. 
tat BARON STEUBEN 
HOTEL 


Jn Jamestown, h. b. 
THE JAMESTOWN 
and 


THE SAMUELS 





THEO. DeWiTT 
PRESIDENT 
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OPERATED HOTELS 














INSURANCE PROTECTION 
must be measured in dollars and cents. 
The ability to pay today, and years from 


today, is the real yardstick of protection. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 

















The hotels that check with every travel standard 





ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE—Continued 


*International Insurance Company ..........30% 
North Star Insurance Company ............. 25% 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company .......... 15% 

*Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain ........ 10% 
South Carolina Insurance Company ........ 10% 
Indiana Insurance Company ...............- 5% 
National Insurance Company of Denver...... 5% 


“The maximum facility afforded by this pool is ten times this 
company’s retention with a maximum to be ceded on risks of 
ordinary construction $50,000.00 and on fireproof and sprinkler 
risks $100,000.00. 

“*The International Insurance Company and the Prudential 
Insurance Company of Great Britain are not licensed to trans- 
act business in Missouri, but through correspondence with the 
St. Louis Fire and Marine they have indicated their intention 
of applying for license. 

“The company has pro rata reinsurance agreements in addi- 
tion to the above pool arrangement that afford facilities for total 
cessions up to $565,000.00 on a single fireproof risk. 

“The companies that have pro rata agreements outstanding and 
the amount each company assumes, based on this company’s re- 
tention, are as follows: 

Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company. .10 times this Co.’s retention 
American Equitable Assurance of 


_ fy Se ee a ee .. are 
Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain. 4 Pass 
North Star Insurance Company .... 3 
International Insurance Company .. 3 
South Carolina Insurance Company. 3 
Indiana Insurance Company ....... 1 
National Insurance Company of 
(Re 8 Ba ee . ee “f 


“The company also has two excess contracts with Lloyds 
London on fire and windstorm catastrophes, including hail: 
(1) First Excess, over $50,000.00 of loss arising from 
any one hazard, the company to participate to the 
extent of 10% in any loss above $50,000.00 to a 
maximum of $250,000.00. 
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(2) Second Excess, covers loss from any catastrophe 
over $250,000.00 to a maximum of $1,000,000.00 
“In addition to the above with respect to hail coverage, the 
company carries an additional primary first hail excess contract, 
the conditions of which are as follows: ~ 
(1) First hail excess, over $10,000.00 of loss arising 
from one catastrophe, the company to participate to 
the extent of 10% in any loss above $10,000.00 to a 
maximum of $40,000.00. 
“A flat percentage of the gross premiums received by the com- 
pany is paid for this excess protection. 


FIELD OF OPERATION 


“The company is licensed to transact business in the follow- 
ing states: Arizona, California, Colorado, District of Columbia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee and Texas.” 

Comparative statement figures as of December 31, 1939 and 
December 31, 1938 follow : 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
Dec. 31, 1939 Dec. 31, 1938 
Real estate: Cost $ 25,684 $ 25,684 
Mortgages 5 60,250 
Bonds : 
Cost (260,276) (243,456) 
Market value 262,638 245,544 
Stocks : 
Cost (44,467) 
Market value 53,288 43,208 
h 151,425 
Premium balances -13,413 
Accrued interest 
Bills receivable 
Reins. recoverable 
Miscellaneous 


Assets (market) $517,884 
LIABILITIES 





Dec. 31,1939 Dec. 31, 1938 
192,48 30,541 
83,628 50,178 


$376,115 $ 80,719 
Net unpaid claims 21,652 
Est. claim expenses 5 714 
Salaries, rents, etc. ...........ccsecees é 2,153 
Taxes 








Total Liabilities $434,369 
Capital paid up 212,500 270,000 
Net surplus 130,524 134,080 


$777,393 $517,884 
$404,080 





WESTERN UNION Insurance Company, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


New Company 


This new stock fire insurance company, which was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the Province of Alberta, on February 
l6th, received its license to transact business during March of 
this year. Formed with an authorized capital of $500,000, of 
which $25,000 was paid-in at inception, the company has au- 
thority to write fire and allied lines, automobile, inland marine 
and hail insurance. 

he incorporators of the company, who are also directors, 
are: Frank R. Freeze, William R. Cope, Glenholm L. Mac- 
dougall, William G. Peterson, Llewellyn T. McLandress, Mary 
MacKenzie and Kathleen B. Marsh. 
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In Unusual 


Situations 
You'll find 
This Friendly 
Company 


Helpful 
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President 
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SELLING AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE IN 1940 


ANNOUNCED just a few weeks ago, the 24-page 
booklet shown above already has been acclaimed by 
Atna representatives as an unusually effective aid in 
the sale of Atna Automobile Insurance. Containing 
twenty-seven dramatic illustrations and brief copy, the 
booklet describes the many important features of 


THE AETWA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


coverage and service afforded by an Atna Automobile 
Liability Insurance Policy. § An unusual feature of the 
book is that two editions have been printed — a “large” 
size (536 x 838) for use in sales presentations and an 
EXACT MINIATURE (312 x 5) for use in mailings or 
for personal distribution. { It pays to be an Atna-izer. 


THE ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPAI! 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPAN! 
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REPORTS ON 
COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMALGAMATED LIFE AND HEALTH Insurance Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


License Issued 


This company, whose articles of incorporation were approved 
by the State Insurance Department of Illinois on November 7, 
1939, was licensed March 16, 1940 as a stock legal reserve, life, 
health and accident insurance company and began business April 
1, 1940. The authorized capital stock of $200,000, consists of 
2,000 shares (par value $100 per share). The sales price of the 
stock was $150 per share and there was no provision for com- 
missions. The names of the incorporators are: Samuel Levin, 
A. D. Marimpietri, and Charles H. Burr, all three of whom are 
associated with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, a C.I.O. union. This union is also said to control the 
Amalgamated Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, of which bank 
Samuel Levin is chairman of the board; A. D. Marimpietri, vice 
president. They are all members of the Bank’s board of direc- 
tors. 


AMERICAN FIDELITY AND CASUALTY Company, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 


Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this company recently declared a 
quarterly dividend of fifteen cents per share, payable April 10 
to stockholders of record March 30. 


ASSOCIATED HEALTH Foundation, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


License Issued 


_ This organization was recently licensed as a non-profit medical 
indemnity corporation by the New York State Insurance De- 
partment. This is the first corporation of this type located in 
New York City to receive a license. Two other similar corpora- 
tions were previously licensed in Buffalo and Utica. Herbert 

annon is president ; Dr. Allen M. Margold, first vice president ; 
Christopher Cross, executive secretary; Dr. Morris L. Bobrow, 
medical director, and Jesse Friedin, counsel. Complete details 
regarding the plan appeared in the January issue of the Fire and 
Casualty News. 


COMMONWEALTH TITLE Insurance Company, 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Examined 


The report of examination as of December 31, 1939, released 
by the State Insurance Department of Washington, showed 
total admitted assets, $187,534. Bonds were listed at $65,160; 
book value of title plant, $100,000; total liabilities, $4,582; cap- 
ital, $175,000; surplus, $7,952. Bonds owned are all United 
States Government issues. Title insurance premiums totaled 
$63,445 during 1939 and salaries of officers, etc., $29,608. Divi- 
dends to stockholders amounted to $9,900. 
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HARTFORD STEAM BOILER Inspection and Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Dividend Declaration 


Directors at a meeting held on March 25, 1940 declared a 
dividend of 4% on the capital stock, payable April 1 to stock- 
holders of record March 25. 


HOSPITAL SERVICE PLAN of New Jersey, 
Newark, New Jersey 


1939 Statement 


This organization reported, as of December 31, 1939, total ad- 
mitted assets, $544,987. The largest asset items were cash in 
banks and on hand, $414,661, and United States Treasury bonds, 
$100,965. Subscribers’ dues earned during the year totaled $1,- 
096,533 and interest $3,119. Expenses amounted to $963,155 and 
consisted of cost of hospital care of subscribers, $782,073; field 
service, $47,563 ; administrative, $133,519. 

Officers: President, H. Theodore Sorg; vice-presidents, Rev. 
Ralph J. Glover, Ph.D., William J. Ellis and Charles J. Roh; 
secretary, Curtis R. Burnett; treasurer, Robert L. Ross. 

The balance sheet filed by the organization as of December 
31, 1939 follows: 


ASSETS 


Cash in banks and on hand 
United States Treasury bonds 
Accrued interest 

Accounts receivable 
Miscellaneous 


Total Admitted Assets 
LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable 

Other expenses 

*Net reserve 

Unearned dues 

*Reserve—Balance Jan. 1, 1939 

Excess of income over expenses for the year 


* Final settlement under the agreements under which the hos- 
pitalization departments of Elizabeth General Hospital and Dis- 
pensary and Morristown Memorial Hospital were absorbed, will 
result in approximately $8,900 being credited to the above re- 
serve account, of which amount $5,307 will represent cancella- 
tion of the suspense accounts (net) as shown above, with the 
balance of approximately $3,600 secured by funds in escrow. 
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UNITED STATES 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED MAY 1895 


Has been paying in full its every 


obligation 


For Over 40 Years 


Home Orrice: 60 JoHNn Street, N. Y. 












Organized in 1851 


INDIANA 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Agents 7 
Wanted in writing 


Indiana FIRE 
e WINDSTORM 
ene PLATE GLASS 


3rd Floor AUTOMOBILE—ALL 
Consolidated 
Building 

Indianapolis 


COVERAGES 
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ILLINOIS CASUALTY Company, 
Springfield, Illinois 


Examined 


The report of examination as of June 30, 1939, released by 
the State Insurance Department of Illinois, showed total ad- 
mitted assets, $609,058, consisting principally of bonds, $346,819: 
real estate, $112, 097 ; premiums in course of collection, not over 
ninety days due, $76, 902. Reserve set up for unpaid losses and 
loss expense totaled $140,239; reserve for unearned premiums, 
$164,419. Capital was reported at $200,000; surplus, $78,268, 
Net premiums written during the first six months of 1939 totaled 
$224,246; net premiums earned, $213,037. Underwriting opera- 
tions during this period resulted in a loss of $2,785. Net invest- 
ment income was $6,214. In summarizing the report the 
examiner stated that: “The statement of assets and liabilities as 
of June 30, 1939 prepared from the books and records of the 
company, reflects a solvent financial condition, with capital and 
surplus of $278,268 in excess of liabilities. Loss settlements on 
legitimate claims have been promptly paid. The company’s posi- 
tion on compromised, resisted or litigated cases appear to be 
justifiable.” 

Extracts from the report of examination are as follows: 


POLICY FORMS AND RATES 


The company issues a standard form contract offering full 
coverage protection on the hazards involving an automobile or 
the operation thereof. 


In addition to pleasure and commercial cars, the company 
accepts risks on school buses and ambulances in small towns and 
cities. Risks on heavy interstate haulers’ trucks are declined. 


Policies are written on the annual and semi-annual basis and 
in some instances for terms as long as 24 months. In conjunc- 
tion with the annual policies, the following premium payment 
plans are offered: 


INSTALLMENT PREMIUM 


Any annual pre ‘mium of $10.00 or more may be paid in three 
installments: 40% within ten days from effective date of the 
policy, 30% in three months and 30% in six months. 


DEFERRED PREMIUM 


Any annual premium of $20.00 or more may be paid in in- 
stallments as follows: 25% within 10 days from the effective 
date of the policy and the balance of the premium payable in 
not exceeding eleven equal monthly installments. 


There is no service or interest charge connected with either of 
the aforementioned plans. 


The due dates of the installments are set forth in a deferred 
premium agreement attached to the Policy, which provides that 
if the advance payment of premium is not received at the Home 
Office on or before the tenth day after the inception date of the 
policy, and if any subsequent installment premium is not re- 
ceived on or before the due dates, as set forth, all coverage under 
the policy immediately ceases and all installments of premium 
paid thereunder becomes entirely earned. 


Any default in payment is deemed an election by the insured 
to cancel his policy and notice of cancellation by the company 
is waived and no return of premium is made since the short rate 
cancellation charge is the same as the premium paid. 


No reinstatement is made on policies of this type unless all 
installments of premiums that are due or past due have been 
paid to the company. Reinstatement is made by endorsement to 
show the date coverage attaches, but no claim against the com- 
pany is valid if it occurs or accrues at any time during a period 
when payment of an installment is in default, although upon 
reinstatement there is no refund of premium for the period dur- 
ing which the insured is unprotected. 

Full conference rates are charged for the fire, theft, tornado 
and collision coverages and on public liability and property dam- 
age coverage, the rates charged range from conference to twenty 
per cent below conference, varying according to type of auto 
mobile and territorial classification. 
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RETENTION AND REINSURANCE 


The company carries reinsurance on its auto liability line for 
all risks over their net retention of $5,000 on account of bodily 
injury or death of one person and $10,000 on account of bodily 
injuries to or death of more than one person in any one accident 
up to $100,000/$300,000 limits. Likewise all property damage 
risks over $5,000 up to $100,000 are reinsured. The company 
also maintains reinsurance covering fire and tornado losses in 
excess of $5,000 up to $30,000. 

All of the above coverages are in force with companies qual- 
ifed to transact business in the State of Illinois. 

In addition to the above coverages, the company entered into 
an agreement on December 1, 1938, whereby twenty-five (25) 
per cent of the unearned premiums relating to policies effective 
as of the date of the agreement are reinsured and expire during 
the year 1939. The agreement applies only to policies of insur- 
ance covering automobile liability and property damage, out of 
which the company retains $5,000/$10,000 limits and all of the 
liability coverage provided by the company under property dam- 
age coverage. 


INTER-INSURANCE EXCHANGE for the Automobile 
Club of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


Morse, President 


Matt F. Morse was recently elected president of the Club 
Exchange Corporation, attorney-in-fact for this exchange, and 
also president of the Automobile Club of Missouri to fill the va- 
cancy created by the death of Roy F. Britton. Mr. Morse started 
with the Automobile Club in 1911. For the last seventeen years 
he was secretary and general manager. 


KEYSTONE INDEMNITY Exchange, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Assessment Reaffirmed 


The Supreme Court of the State of Pennsylvania on March 
25, 1940 reaffirmed its previous decision rendered June 19, 1939 
upholding the authority of the State Insurance Department of 
Pennsylvania to assess former policyholders of the Keystone 
Indemnity Exchange. 

During 1933 the exchange was taken over for liquidation by 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Department and on April 13, 1938 
the Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin County handed down 
an Opinion, stating that the State had no authority to levy an 
assessment against the subscribers of an insolvent reciprocal or 
interinsurance exchange. However, the liquidator filed an ex- 
ception to this opinion and called the Court’s attention to a clause 
in the Insurance Department Act of 1921, which states that the 
liquidation of the business of such company, association, ex- 
change, society or order shall be carried on under the direction 
of the Insurance Commissioner who shall be vested by operation 
of law with title to all of the property, contracts and rights of 
action of such company, association, exchange, society, or order. 
In view of this clause the Court on September 12, 1938 reversed 
the Opinion and ordered subscribers of the exchange holding 
policy contracts issued from April 9, 1929 to May 18, 1933, to 
pay an assessment of one annual premium or deposit charged 
for the purpose of paying losses of the exchange unpaid at 
date of dissolution, and other legal obligations, expenses of 
administering said estate, as set forth in the reports of the liq- 
uidator, including the computing of the pro rata liability of 
each subscriber; and any excess over and above the amount 
needed for the payment of losses, other legal obligations, and 
expenses of administering said estate, including the computing 
of the pro rata liability of each subscriber, shall be redistrib- 
uted pro ratably to the subscribers from whom collected. The 
Court pointed out that this must necessarily be the proper legal 
procedure in a case of this kind. The exchange must first be 
declared insolvent; this then places in the Insurance Commis- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The story of the substantial annual dividends which 
American Motorists has always paid to its partici- 
pating policyholders, gives you ready entree to 
prudent insurance buyers. Once in, you have other 
potent selling points which you can use—AMICO’s 
well-established security, AMICO’s coast-to-coast 
claim service, AMICO’s complete safety engineer- 
ing service—not to mention, of course, the close-at- 


hand service of your own agency. 


No wonder American Motorists has had an increase 


in premium income of 157% in the last ten years! 


Why not inquire about the American Motorists 


franchise in your community? Your desire for more 
information will not obligate you in any way — 


write today. 


» LNmerncan 


MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 
Sheridan at Lawrence Chicago, U. S. A. 
* The American Motorists is a legal reserve stock company writing 


Automobile and general casualty insurance on a participating, 
dividend-paying, plan. 
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KEYSTONE INDEMNITY—Continued 


sioner’s hands, under the Insurance Department Act of 192}, 
the power of levying an assessment if he decides it to be neces. 
sary. 

The exchange issued contracts up to September 4, 1930, which 
stated that they were non-assessable. However, an Act passed 
in 1929 holds that all contracts of indemnity issued by an ex. 
change should make prcvision for a contingent liability equal 
to not less than one additional annual premium or deposit 
charged. In view of this Act the Court decided that the ex. 
change had been operating in violation of the law and that the 
subscribers were therefore liable to assessment. 

The first report of the liquidator, dated September 1, 1937, 
showed 1,676 proofs of claim filed, totaling $734,553. The liqui- 
dator allowed 539 of these claims, totaling $291,456. As of the 
same date the total amount of cash available in his hands was 
$8,017. During the period from April 9, 1929 to May 18, 1933 
there were 62,882 policies in the hands of 26,950 subscribers 
who paid an average annual premium deposit of $44.50 for a total 
of $2,843,233. 

One of the questions put before the Court was: “In the lig- 
uidation of a reciprocal insurance exchange, policy claims hay- 
ing been allowed in the total sum of $291,456, is it proper to 
assess subscribers for their maximum aggregate liability, total- 
ing $2,843,233?” The Court replied: “In fixing the amount of 
the assessment we must take into consideration the fact that 
due to insolvency, bankruptcy, death, etc., the assessment can- 
not be collected from every subscriber; and it is therefore es- 
sential that the amount of the assessment be large enough to 
permit allowance to be made for such contingencies. We think 
the amount of the assessments should also be large enough to 
cover collection and liquidation costs ; including the cost of com- 
puting the pro rata liability of each subscriber.” 


LUMBER MUTUAL Casualty Insurance Company, 
New York, New York 


Dividend Action 


The company recently declared a dividend of 20% on all poli- 
cies expiring during the period May 1, 1940 to August 1, 1940. 


NEW CENTURY CASUALTY Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Capital Revision 


This company plans to increase its capital stock from $200,000 
to $300,000 by reducing the par value of the shares from $50 
to $5. The authorized capital stock is, therefore, 60,000 shares, 
par value $5 per share, of which 20,000 shares are to be sold at 
$9 per share as soon as registration with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is completed. 


NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS Casualty Insurance 


Company, Trenton, New Jersey 
Dividend Declared 


The board of directors of this company recently declared the 
regular 20% dividend, an extra 5% dividend and a special extra 
5% dividend on net premiums received and to be received on 
policies written between July 1, 1939 and September 30, 1939, 
both inclusive. 
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PHYSICIANS LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Missouri 


Examined 


The report of examination made by the Missouri State In- 
surance Department as of December 31, 1939, showed total ad- 
mitted assets, $14,902, consisting principally of mortgage loans, 
first liens, $9,938; aggregate surplus funds, $10,213; total liabili- 
ties, $4,689; assessment fees, dues, etc., received, $65,876; total 
cash income, $71,337; claims and claim expenses paid, $12,137; 
total disbursements, $67,758. The company at the time of this 
examination was not soliciting or writing any new life business 
but confining its efforts to accident and health lines. As of the 
same date the company still had 479 members who held life 
certificates in the total amount of $504,750. 


SEABOARD SURETY Company, 
New York, New York 


Dividend Declared 


The board of directors of this company recently declared a 
dividend of forty cents per share, payable May 15, 1940 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business April 30, 1940. 


TRUCK INSURANCE Exchange, 


Los Angeles, California 
Examined 


An examination report as of December 31, 1939, filed by the 
State Insurance Departments of California, Minnesota and 
Missouri (association) showed total admitted assets, $965,627, 
consisting principally of bonds, $670,748 ; cash, $217,532; reserve 
for unpaid losses and loss expense, $393,283; reserve for un- 
earned premiums, $178,582. Surplus was reported at $312,166, 
an increase of $102,106 over the previous year. The surplus in- 
cludes $100,000 which was contributed by the attorney-in-fact 
at the time the exchange commenced business. Repayment of 
this contribution may be made at the pleasure of the board of 
governors of the exchange, provided such repayment does not 
reduce the surplus below $150,000. On February 23, 1940, the 
board of governors passed a resolution to the effect that no re- 
payment shall be made if such repayment would reduce the sur- 
plus below $400,000. Net premiums written during 1939 totaled 
$1,212,799; premiums earned, $1,158,963; underwriting opera- 
tions produced a profit of $96,237. The report was favorable. 
Extracts from the report of examination regarding the ex- 
change’s reinsurance contracts follow: 

The exchange writes the following classes of insurance: 
A, Public liability Exchange's retention $5,000/$10,000 
B. Property damage 
C. Fire, lightning & 

transportation | 
D. Theft, robbery & P Fs ” $5,000 
pilferage | 
E. Collision or upset | 
F. Cargo J 


All excess over the above amounts retained by the exchange 
to a total limit for any one accident or disaster of $95,000/$290,- 
00 for public liability and $100,000 for all other coverages is 
reinsured with Underwriters at Lloyds, London. Deductible 
forms are available to the subscribers on property damage, col- 
lision and cargo coverages. 
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FIELDMEN, MADE EFFECTIVE 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 


Organized 1918 Capital $1,000,000.00 
» 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 

Philadelphia, Pa. Capital $1,000,000.00 Established 1862 
a 

Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 

Organized 1913 Capital $1,000,000.00 
* 

Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 

Organized 1849 of New York Capital $1,000,000.00 

* 
New York Fire Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1832 Capital $1,000,000.00 
¢ 


United States Fire Department 


Switzerland General Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Zurich, Switzerland Established 1869 





Losses paid exceed 
Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 


Corroon & Reynolds 


ro Incorporated 
92 William Street Insurance Underwriters New York 
MANAGER 


e 
— DEPARTMENTS — 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY MONTREAL 
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ld 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Accident and Casualty, New York 
(Examined) pr. 
Aero Insurance Underwriters, New York 
(Coverage Broadened) Mar. 
tes Reduced) Mar. 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford 
(Dividend Declared) 
Aetna pngurance, Hartford 
(Staff Promotions) 
Aetna Life Insurance, Hartford 
(Dividend Action) 
Agricultural Insurance, Watertown 
New Directors) 
1939 Figures) 
(Waterman Retiring) Apr 
Allied Mutual Automobile, Des Moines 
ame Changed) Mar. 97 
Amalgamated Lite & Health Ins., Chic ago 
license Issued) M 
American Agency Lloyds, Dallas 
(Receiver Appointed) 
American Automobile, St. Louis 
(Annual Statement) 
American Casualty, Reading 
(Dividend Declared) pr 
American Credit Indemnity, St. Louis 
(Examined) Feb. 83 
American Fidelity and Casualty, Richmond 
(Extra Dividend) Feb. 83 
(Quarterly Dividend) 
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American General Insurance, Houston 
(Examined) M 
American Insurance, Newark 
(Bird, Retired) 
American Motorists Fire, Chicago 
(Organization Completed) 
American Motorists Sagense, Chicago 
(Assets Reach New High) Mar. 
American Re-Insurance, New York 
(Annual Statement) Mar. 
American States Ls Indianapolis 
(Quarterly Dividend) Apr. 
American Surety, New York 
(Accountant Liability) 
(Annual Statement) 
Anchor Casualty, St. Paul 
(Examined) 
Ae and Cox, New York 
fanee, President) ........6...+0. May 
Associated Factory Mutuals 
(Manufacturers’ Group memes © 


ar. 83 


Associated Health eran New York 
(Permit Issued) Jan. 
(License Issued) 

Associated Hospital Service, New York 
(Examined) 

Associated Hospital Service, Philadel 
(Examined) 


83 


pr. 
hia 
ar. 9 


Associated ease Exchanges, New York 
1939 Res Mar. 86 
Atlantic fgutuel peacaman, New York 
(Scrip Redeemed Feb. 73 
(Reports Gains Mar. 8&7 
Atlantic Seaboard Casualty, Washington 
(See Hutchins Mutual) n 
Automobile Insurance, Hartford 
(Staff Promotions) 
Bituminous Casualty, 
(Capital Increase j 
(Annual Report) pr. 
Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire, Boston 
(Underwriting Consolidated) 
Calvert Fire Insurance, i, 
(See Pennsylvania Ind. Fire) .... 
Camden Fire Insurance, Camden 


79 
. 88 
88 


Catawba Insurance, Columbia 
(Licensed) 

Central Insurance, Baltimore 
(Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 

Central Manufacturers Mutual, 
(Purmort, Retired 

Century Indemnity, Tartford 
(Annual Statement) 
(Rate Violation) 

Church Properties Fire, New York 
(Insurance in Force) 





Citizens’ Mutual Automobile, Howell 
(Annual Statement) or. 99 
City Title Insurance, New York 
(1939 Statement) 
Combined Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(New Company) 


Commercial Indemnity, Indianapolis 
(Process of Organization) Jan, 
Commercial Standard Ins., Fort hate 


(September Statement) an. 
Commonwealth Title Insurance, Tacoma 
(Examined) anes 97 
Community Mutual ce oa Cincinnat 
(Absorbs United Mutual) -Mar. 100 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., ‘Hartford 
(Offers New Health Cover).......June 87 
Connecticut Indemnity, New Ha 
(Capital Increase) Jan. & 
Consolidated Taxpayers Mutual, beochiys 
(Examined) yom . 100 
(Special Dividend “ne. 
Consolidated Underwriters, Kansas = 
(Examined 


Continental Casualty, see 
(Stockholders Report) 
Continental Insurance, New York 
(1939 Statement) . 
Corroon and Reynolds, New York 
(Regular Dividends) .... Feb. 
(Gov’t Bonds and Cash Enlarged) “Apr. 91 
Dearborn National Insurance, Detroit 
(Olp, Sremeest) J 
Dubuque Fire & Marine, Dubuque 
(Staff Changes) cooesdOR 


a 2 Fire Insurance, Newark 

(Dividends Resumed 

Eagle Star Insurance, 

(Examined) . 

Eastern Mutual Casualty, Baltimore 
(Receivership) -Mar. 100 

m0 Mutual Casualty, Des “Moines 

nnual Statement) ........... r. 101 

En loyers pnoesance, Kansas Gity 
(Annual State 

Excelsior Ineurance, Syracuse 
(Official Changes) 

Excess Insurance of America, New York 
(Changes Domicile) ..... ls 
(Official Changes) . Feb. 

Factory Mutual eriabiiity, Providence 
(Examined) Mar. 101 

Farmers Automobiie, Los Angeles 
(Annual Statement) ar. 

Farmers Mutua! Automobile, Madison 
(Issues Non-Assessable Policy) Mar. 

Federal Life and Casualty, Detroit 
(Examined) . 

Fidelity and Casualty, New York 

New Secretary) Apr. 101 

Fidelity and Deposit’ of Maryland, Baltimore 
(Extra Dividend) Jan. 8 
(Dividend 


ity 
. 83 


es) Apr. 101 
woo = Guaranty Fire, Baltimore 
oa Executive Officer) .- 93 
Fitiel ty- Phenix Fire Insurance, New og 

(Annual Statement) 7 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Hicnslece 

(Capital Inerease) Feb. 86 

(Dividend Declared) ........ éiad 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance, San Francisco 
(IMUA Resignation Extended) ..Jan. 70 
(Hannah, Advanced) . .Feb. 76 
(1939 Operations) . 90 
york Vice President) pr. 93 

I.M.U.A. Resignation Withdrawn) 
Apr. 


(Staff Advancements) 
Firemen’s a Newark 
(1939 Pro 
jAnnval lapert 
(R . Loan Paid Off) 
iy Motor Cosealty, Freeport 
(Examined) . n. 
General Acc. Fire & Life, Phiiadeiphia 
(New Policies) 
General Casualty of America, Seattle 
(Capital Increased) Jan 
General Casualty of Wisconsin, Madison 
(Reinsures Mid-West Aute. U.).. Feb. 86 
General Reinsurance, New York 
(Dividend Action) . 86 
(Examined) Ap 
General ; a (er Casualty, hiew York 
(Title Changed) . 86 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 
Carter Retired) 
Staff Changes) 
Globe and Rutgers Fire, New York 
(Jay, Resigned) 
Great American Insurance, New York. 
(Staff Promotions) May 
Greater New York Taxpayers Mutual 
(Special Dividend) Ap 
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Great Lakes Casualty, Detroit 
(Expansion Plans) 
Gulf Insurance, Dallas 
(Inland Marine Dept. Established)May 87 
Hamilton Fire Insurance, New een, 
(Staff Additions) . 90 
(Organization Changes) 
GEOUEEEEED Ses reccawonsesvescases May 87 
Hanover Fire Insurance, New York 
(Bertiaux, Secretary) M 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, iiartiond 
(Advertising Program) Jan. 87 
(Educational Program) 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 
(Dividend Declared) 
Home Insurance, New York 
(Executive Changes) 
(Year-end Statement) 
(Loughin, Vice President) 
Home Plate Glass, Washington 


Jan. 86 


) 
ital Service Plan, Newark 
(1939 Statement) May 97 
Houston Fire and Casualty, Houston 
( A. Insurance) 
Hudson Insurance, New York 
(Change in Control) . 
Hutchins Mutual Insurance, Washington 
(Title Changed Jan. 
Illinois Casualty, Springfield 
(Sxamanes) 
Illinois — Insurance, Peoria 
(October Statement) . 
Indemnity Insurance, Philadeiphia 
(Anniversary Campaign) 
Industrial Mutual Liability, Topeka 
(License Revok Apr. 103 
Insurance Co. of N. America, Phliadel hia 
(Western Department P cwerenee 3 7 
(To Remain > ) M. 
(Porter Decease d) Apr 
Insurance Co. of State, Philadelphia 
(New Director) re b. a 
(Staff Advancements) 
Inter-County Hospitalization, Abington’ © 
(Annual Statement) 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, St. Louis 
(Examined) ° Jan. 87 
(Morse, President) ................May 99 


Inter-Ocean Casualty, Cincinnati 
(Examined) Mar. 104 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids 
(Staff Promotions) Jan. 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance, Jamestown 
(Examined) 
(Dividend) 
Keystone Indemnity, Philadelphia 
(Assessment Reaffirmed) 
Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pittsbur - 
(Examined) eb. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(1939 Statement) 
Lloyds, Lonéon, England 
( merican Trust Fund) Ma 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Examined) Jan. 
(Employees Benefits Enlarged) . 
(Annual Report) 
Lumbermen’s Mutual, Mansfield 
(Volume at Record High) 
Lumber Mutual Casualty, New York 
Nate sane OO” Fae May 100 
Manhattan Mutual Automobile, New gt 
(Examined) 105 
Manufacturers Fire Insurance, Phiiadelpnia, 
BR ane Increase) fay 8 
land Title Guarantee, Baltimore 
Mit xamined) Apr. 104 
Massachusetts Accident, agian 
(Cancellable pustness seeree) Mar. 105 
(Non-Can. Plan Approved) Bo 104 
Massachusetts Bonding & sasussney, | eanen 
Annual Statement) 106 
Massachusetts Indemnity eee ao a Reston 
(Favorably Examined) 
Medical Expense Fund, New Y 
(Process of Organization) 
Medical and Surgical Care, Utica 
(Permit Issued) 
(License Issued) 


Mellon Indemnity, Pittsburgh 
(New Company) ' 
Mercantile Fire Underwriters, Huntingdon 
(New Underwriting Poo Jan. 7 
Merchants Insurance, Providence 
(Business Reinsur 
(See Rhode Island Insurance) ... 
Merchants Mutual Casualty, ae 
(Annual Statement) Feb. 89 
Metropolitan Casnalty Insurance, Newark _ 
Loan Retired) A 
(1939 Statement) 
Midwestern Fire and Marine, St. Louis 
(Licensed) Feb. 77 
(Now Actively Operating) ....... Mar. 91 





Millers National Insurance, Chicago 
(Examined) 2. 
Ministers Mutual Automobile, Gambier" 
(Reinsured) Feb, 9 
Monroe Mutual Casualty, Springfield 
(Liquidation Completed) 
Mt. Beacon Insurance, New York 
(Developing Agency Plan) May & 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, Omaha 
(Examined) 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Coatesville 
(100th Annual Statement) 
Mutual Reinsurance, Belvidere 
(New Member) 


National Casualty, Detroit 
(Examined) r. I 
National Fire & Marine Ins., filizabene 
(September Statement) 
(Staff Addition) 


National Life and Accident, Nashville 
(Capital Increased) 
National Lloyd’s, Baltimore 
Feeney, Vice President) Apr. 16 
National Marine Insurance, New York 
(Process of Organization) ........ A 
National Patent, Chicago 
(Patent Insurance Available) 
National Reinsurance, New Y 
(Licensed) Jan, % (New 
National Reserve Insurance, Dubuque (Coast 
(Staff Changes) Jan (Staff 
National Retailers Mutual, Chicago 
(Staff Promotion) M 
National Surety, New York 
(Annual Statement) ‘ Pe 
(Organizing Fire Affiliate) Apr. 6 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore 
(Stockholders’ Report) 
New Century Casualty, Chicago 
(Capital Revision) .............. May 10 
New England peaeeerennks Springfield 
(Licensed rt 
(New Affiliations) - 
New Jersey Manufacturers Ass’n., 
(Dividend to Policyholders y 
New Jersey Manufacturers Cas., Trenton 
(Special Dividend) ...............Feb. 
(Dividend Declared) 
Norfolk and Dedham Mutual Fire, Dedham 
(Noyes Deceased) Jan. 
Northeastern Insurance, Hartford 
(Sturhahn Deceased) 
(1939 Results) 

Northwestern Title Insurance, Spokane 
(Examined) Feb. 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance, Norwich 

(New Assistant Manager) 


Ohio Casualty nee, Hamilton 
Merger) . e 
(Annual Statement) 

Old American Insurance, Kansas City, 
(New Company) Feb. 
Pacific Automobile Insurance, Los Angele 
(Examined) Apr. 16 

(1939 Statement) 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles 
(Examined) 
(Dividend Declared) 
Pacific National Fire, San Francisco 
(Additional Surplus Contributed) .May # 
Paper Mill Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(See Boston Mfgrs. Mutual) 
Paramount Fire Insurance. New York 
(Agents’ Differences Settled 
(New Directors) 


Paramount Insurance, Baltimore 
(Enters District of Columbia). 
Pearl American Group, New York 
(Reallocated) 
Peerless Casualty. amma 
(Stone Joins Compan ae 
Pennsylvania Indem. Frise, viper —* 
(Control Changes) .......... enceat 
(Title Revised) 
(Resources Enlarged) ‘ 
Pennsylvania Indemnity, Philadelphia 
(Merger) Jan. i 


Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s, Philadelphia 
(New Director) Jan. 8 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’, Phiiadelphis 
(Dividend Declared) Jan, 
Phoenix Insurance, Hartford 
(1939 Report) Mar. 
Phy sielane’ end Dentists Health, Baltimore 
(Merged) Jan. @ 
Physicians Life and Casualty, Sprinigheld, 
(Examined) 
Plymouth Insurance, Chicago 
(Licensed) 
Preferred Mutual Fire, New Berlin 
(Policies Now Non-Assessable)...Jan. 8 
Public Service Mutual Casualty, New York 
(Reinsures Eastern Mutual) Feb. % 
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Pui t Sound Title, Seattle 
(pxamined) — 
oo of New York, New Yor 
MD BePOTt) ...2..cseceeneees ..Mar. 
a ublic tnsurance, Dallas 
Finance Affi te Formed) 
pesolate Fire Insurance, Providence 
(Surplus_Contribution) ay 
retailers Fire Insurance, Oklahoma City 
Capital Reduction) May 9 
Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 
Absorbing a Ins. Co.).. 
rger proved 
Missouri 1 nanan Suspended).. 


aaa International, Hartford 
(Liquidation Proposed) 

safety Insurance & Ind., San Francisco’ 
Stock Issue Authorized) q 

st. Louis Fire & Marine Ins., St. lowe 


(Examination Report) 


y 
Fire & Marine Insurance, *. Paul 
St, Pan! igh Feb. 80 


(Resources at New Hig ‘ 
st Paul Mercury Indemnity, St. Paul 
‘annual satemest) Feb. 

seaboard Suret 2 nd York 


xamined) 
tpividend Declared) 
security Insurance, New Haven 
(New Directors) 

(Coast Change) ..... 

(Staff Promotions}. 


Security Taxpayers Mutual Ins., Bronx 
(Special Dividend) r. 

Standard Accident Insurance, Detroit 
(Advertising Program) 
(Capital Structure Revision) 
(Annual Statement) 

Standard Fire Insurance, Hartford 
(See Automobile Ins.) 

Sates Mutual Casualty, Springfield 
(Examined) Feb 

State Automobile Insurance, Des 
(1939 Statement) 

State Insurance Fund, New York 
(Safety Contest Inaugurated) . 
(1939 Statement) 

Stuyvesant Insurance, New York 
(Staff Addition) ar. 

Summit Fidelity and Surety, Akron 
(New Company) Fe 


Travelers Insurance, Hartford. 


Trinity Universal Insurance, eee 
(Annual Report 
Truck Insurance 
(Examined) 
Union Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Examined) ar. 
United Employers Casualty, Houston 
(Christie, Chairman) Jan. 93 


YOU'LL BE WANTING... 


THIS ISSUE OF THE “NEWS” IN A FEW MONTHS TO REFER TO SOME 
ARTICLE OR EDITORIAL. THE WAY TO BE SURE IT WILL BE AVAILABLE 
IS TO KEEP IT IN A BEST BINDER. ORDER YOURS TODAY. 








United Mutual Casualty, Semnee 
(See Community Mutual Cas.).. 
United Pacific Insurance, Seattl tle 
(Examined) Jan 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Springfield 
— Directors) Mar. 
ee pane? Changes) Mar. Ot 
United States Aircraft Insurance, New York 
New Members) 
United States Casualty, New York 
(Annual Statement) 


United States Fidelity & Guar’ty, Baltimore 
(Stockholders’ Report) Feb. 1 
United States 

(Charter Amende “+ 
United States Plate Glass, Phiiadeipnia 
Capital Increased) 
Utilities Insurance, St. Louis 
(Nangle, President Feb. 101 
Washington Fire & Marine, St. Louis 
(Organization Planned) eb. 81 
Washington Title Insurance, Seattle 
(Examined Apr. 108 
Wawanesa Mutual ee, Wawanesa 
(Wapiti Business Absorb ed) Jan 
Western New York Medical Plan, Buffalo 
(Permit Issued) Mar. 108 
Western States Mut. Automobile, Freeport 
(Examined) Jan. 94 
Western Union Insurance, Calgary, ‘Alberta 
(New Company) May 95 
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Standard Surety and Casualty Company, New York, N 

Sun Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 

TONS BEROS SLOG, TROUSUOM, TOEES io cccccccccscccccccsccocsul 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

UR, TOT By COMI, BS. 60.0 sino vc esciceecncesdseesveantn 
Trinity Universal Insurance Company, Dallas, ' ‘ 
United States Casualty Company, New York, N. Y. 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore, 
Utilities Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Winzer and Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Wolfe, S. H. and Lee J., New York, N. 

Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
Che CNational Magazine of Insurance Ginance 
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